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| AS missionaries, our national affiliations 

ei og have been, or should have been, subor- 
| dinated to our relationships as members of 

the Kingdom of God. Our attitude towards the war, therefore, 
and indeed our discussion of it should be governed by the 
broad spiritSof Christian"citizenship. As citizens of the one 
Universal Kingdom we should endeavour to maintain an 
attitude towards the deplorable war in Europe that shall be 
both sane and hopeful. We must be on guard against pessim- 
ism. The weakness of men must not be allowed to befog our 
vision of the unswerving purposes of God lest doubt should 
-unnerve our hands. With regard to thie effects of the war 
upon mission work, we need to remember that so far little is 
definitely known. The effects that all Missions will feel will 
be an experience that will constitute a challenge to our faith. 
We trust, however, that actual abandonment of mission work 
will not often be necessary and wherever retrenchmeut is 
inevitable the needs made prominent thereby should be the 
call of God 'to’the Native Churches. We all deplore the war.. 
We shudder at the fearful loss of life. Nevertheless, the war 
will not stop the progress of the Kingdom of.God nor dim its 
ultimate triumph. Furthermore, the ideas of world co-operation 
which have been moving so many hearts are not dead. The 
blow which has been aimed at the ideals of the Edinburgh 
Conference is only ‘‘seemingly fatal.’’ Since the darkest hour 


| 
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is said to be before dawn, we confidently expect that the 
conclusion of this dreadful struggle will not only see the 


revival of ideas of world co-operation, but will see an applica- _ 


tion thereof that will go beyond what we had hoped for, for 
God still reigns. aah 
* 
WE admit with contrition ‘that the failures of 
os —. individual Christians is one of the causes of the 
' war: and we need to pray unceasingly that all 
the world, and especially Christians, may realize the futility of 
armed strife. Yet we must remember to distinguish between 
the Christian Church and the ‘‘ Christian countries’’ at present 
engaged in war ; for they are not the same. Christendom or — 
‘‘Christian countries’’ is that condition, political and moral, 
produced by a partial application of the principles of Chris- 
tianity. While deploring also the failure of Christianity after 
_ two thousand years to Christianize the politics and international 
relationships of the world, we should remember how far from 
living in Christian unity various branches of the Christian 
Church still are. Christianity has not caused the war, but the 
lack of it. The war is another proof of the world’s need of 
Christ. The war does not mean that Christianity has failed, 
but that men still fail to apply the principles of Christianity 
fully, even though in many ways the common life of the 
“Christian’’ nations is moulded on Christian principles. 
Within these ‘‘ Christian countries,’’ or Christendom, there is 
the Christian Church composed of individuals who have 
accepted the leadership of Jesus Christ and strive, more or less, 
to follow His teaching. Let us remember, too, the tremendous 
issues involved. It may be found that this present war will 
serve some far-reaching purpose by bringing about reforms in 
social relationships and in national life such as could have been 
brought about in no other way. Even at this time the true 
spirit of Christianity is manifesting itself. At Kuling and 
Peitaiho this summer private individuals were led to subscribe 
about $3,000 Mexican for the assistance of those Continental 
societies that were the first of the mission societies to feel seriously 
the effects of the war. This aid was not asked for, but was a 
spontaneous expression of Christian sympathy. In London 
also a meeting of leaders in mission work was called for prayer 
and consultation. ‘The question of whether anything could be 
done to relieve the financial pressure on Continental missionary 
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societies was discussed and the matter referred to the Standing 
Committee of the societies. It was felt that this war might be 
made the medium of drawing together in closer bond than has 
ever been possible before all the missionary interests of the 
nations of Europe, and especially those represented in the 
Protestant Churches of Germany and Britain. 


* 


It behooves us to be careful how we pre- 
sent the spectacle of “ Christian countries,’’ 
warring against one another, to the Chinese. 
If we dwell over much on the temporary recrudescence and 
dominance of the spirit of the old Adam in Europe, we may 
help to intrench doubts of the real spirit of Christianity that 
will take years to remove. Christianity does not stand or fall 
by the quarrels of men, or the often bitter strifes of its adher- 
ents: it has outlived many periods of strife around it and within 
its ranks. The ideals that the Christian Church is disseminating 
will in time do away with the necessity for war or denom- 
inational controversy and dissension. The present disturbance 
will in the end result in larger opportunities for the Christian 
Church and greater activity on the part of Christians than has 
heretofore been possible.. It was at a time of acute and wide- 
spread distress that the present Protestant Missionary Movement 
had its birth. “In 1793 the French Revolutionary Government 
declared war upon Great Britain involving finally Holland, 
Prussia, Spain, Sardinia, and Austria. Apathy and suspicion 
led to the withdrawal of Prussia and Spain (both of which 
countries accepted humilitating terms of peace). Holland was 
conquered, Sardinia was overrun, and Austria compelled to 
conclude a treaty. Thus in 1795 Britain found herself alone 
and face to face with the armies of the French Republic. 
_ Treland was in a state of revolt and was arranging to assist the 

French who planned to invade England and to destroy British 
power in India. 

The Treaty of Amiens (1802). secured peace for fifteen 
months and then (1803) commenced the gigantic struggle 
against Napoleon which lasted twelve years. Every country 
in Europe passed through the havoc of this prolonged war. | 

Britain with one or two brief intervals had been at war for 
over twenty years and had piled up a huge debt of six hundred 
million pounds. The condition of the people was miserable in 


Cbinese Christians 
and the War. 
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the extreme and the land was full of discontent. Yet this was 
the period which gave birth to the :-— 


London Missionary Society... we 
Church Missionary Society... (1799) 
Religious Tract Society... a 42700) 
The Sunday School Union (1803) 
British and Foreign Bible Society... ... (1804) 


and saw the beginning of many missionary and philanthropic 
organizations that have continued their ministry to this day, 
Nor was this evidence of missionary revival confined to Great 
Britain. Its influence was felt in the Continent, and missionary 
societies were formed in scores of states and cities. 
_. WE have been favoured with a copy of 
an open letter to the Chairman of the 
Shanghai Municipal Council re the 
opium license policy of the Shanghai Municipality. The 
author, Rev. Arnold Foster of Wuchang, has strong convictions 
on the subject of the suppression of the opium evil. The facts 
given indicate a situation that needs either to be cleared up or 
cleared away. The pamphlet is really a stirring appeal to the 
consciences of those who, through indifference or from other 
motives, now appear to be behind the Chinese in their desires 
to eliminate this evil. Further inaction cannot be excused on 
the ground that the anti-opium movement is semi-political. 
Even if that were so it leaves no excuse whereby the represent- 
atives of a civilization which claims to be a pattern to the 
Chinese, can continue to derive profit from a thing that is evil 
in itself, for even though the motives for elimination may be 
mixed there is no doubt that opium does nothing but harm. 
Though the lack of omniscience on the part of Chinese author- 
ities has failed to stop a certain amount of secret consumption 
of this drug, that is no reason why the Shanghai Municipality 
should allow the continuance of something that is open. 
In Chinese territory the opium evil has been driven into hiding 
and stamped as the diabolic thing it is, and westerners will 
lose their moral leadership unless they at least help to drive it 
as definitely out of sight and so help on a final elimination 
of its use. It is possible that further explanation could be 
given mitigating the impression conveyed by the facts given in 
the pamphlet, but the best thing that could be done would 
be prompt action to bring about the desired reform, 


Foreigners and the 
Antisopium Campaign. 
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WE publish in this issue two articles, 
dealing with the religious ideas of China, 
that are in sharp contrast. The article on a ‘‘ Study of a 

Taoist Hell’? by Rev. R> F. Fitch indicates something of 
the grotesque possibilities of a distorted view of the spirit 
world. On reading the article one is filled with sadness only, 
for its fundamental idea is fear and it does not appeal to 
a single ennobling motive. Could we transport ourselves to 
the days of witchcraft we might be able to understand a little 
better the power of these ideas. The terrible punishment 
threatened for mothers whose children die at birth is said by 
Henry Doré in his recent book on ‘‘ Researches into Chinese 
Superstitions,’’ to be meted out to all mothers. This indicates 
either a diabolic attempt to prey upon the noblest sentiment 
or a low estimate of motherhood. 

A study of the article by Dr. Y. Y. Tsu on ‘*The 
Chinese Idea of Worship’’ brings welcome relief after the 
consideration of the dark picture referred to above. More 
such studies on the part of Chinese scholars would be 
good for the Chinese Church and of great help to the 
missionaries. Here we see something of the high spiritual 
motives at the sources of Chinese religious ideas. Where 
gleams of the conception of a Supreme Personal Being appear 
it is seen to be without those anthropomorphic sensuous 
elements which characterize the religions of Greece and India, 
for instance. There is much in the rituals referred to which 
appeals to the highest religious sentiments and to the finest 
side of man’s sensuous nature, a phase of human worship 
which De Quincy said the Roman Church had used to good 
effect. On reading this illuminating article we are reminded 
that a spirit of iconoclasm alone will not solve the problem 
of the relations of the religions of China to Christianity. 
In connection with Dr. Tsu’s remarks that Buddhism and 
Taoism are considered ‘‘illicit,’? we are constrained to refer 
to a recent article in the Journal of the North-China Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society by Dr. Richard Wilhelm on 
‘‘The Sources of Chinese Taoism.’’ He says, There is 
something about Taoism which makes it exceedingly difficult 
to distinguish it from the other two organizations, the state 
religion of Confucianism and the Church religion of Buddhism 
—at least, if we regard the matter from a religious point 
of view. If we look at the ancient Taoism, there is no 


Chinese WReligtons. 
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organization at all; nothing which could be described as a 
religious body. The religious and metaphysical convictions 
are very much the same as the Confucian metaphysics. The 
difference between the ancient Confucianism and the ancient 
Taoism seems to be mainly social and moral—not religious.” 
The difference of opinion which appears here indicates the need 
of further research into the sources of the religions of China. 
| THE comprehensive treatment of this 
subject by Rev. J. B. Webster under the 
caption ‘‘ A Larger Christian Publication 
Society for China’’ will serve to remind us of one of the most _ 
pressing problems of modern mission work. The plan proposed 
by Mr. Webster may seem to many out of reach for the 
present, but the question will arise,—Can anything be done to 
meet the need of good Christian literature and an adequate © 
distribution of same? All will agree that there is need to 
do something. Not only is the number engaged in produc- 
ing this literature comparatively few, but it is an open ques- 
tion whether we are making the most of the resources already 
at hand. The problem is to produce books that will be in demand 
and then distribute them widely. It should be remembered that 
the books that missionary societies seek to put into circulation 
are not naturally in such demand, as, for instance, the products 
of the Commercial Press. Furthermore, it is easy to mix up 
the problem of distribution with the problem of production. 
We ought to have and can have more concentration in the 
production of books but need more organization and expansion 
in the distribution thereof. Since most of the books produced 
are not denominational there should be no trouble in reducing 
the number of producing centres though at the same time 
constantly increasing the number of distributing centres. The 
production of a few good books selected and passed on by a 
central commission on literature and distributed all over 
China would be much more effective than the local production 
of a great many books, many of which do not go far afield, 
while others become simply dead matter. It should not be 
difficult for the missionary body to so organize as to have at 
least as many distributing centres as say the Commercial 
Press, which number forty. The problem of producing and 
distributing literature now before the missionary body of 
China can hardly be as big as that before one of the leading 
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denominations in the United States, and it ought to be as 
ible for the missionary body to organize around this 
problem just as one of these denominations organizes around 
the same problem at home. One other thing needed is the 
publication annually of a list of new books. A central com- 
mittee might even discriminate toa certain extent and select the 
books that have shown greater promise of usefulness or demand. 
We must continue to help produce the books that the Chinese 
Christians are to read and that are to represent Christianity to 
the non-Christians. We need to be striking together soon a few 
good blows rather than to continue to dissipate our energies. 
‘*LOvVE is the article of articles. It is the most 
pogo ll excellent gift. When it is confessed as the bond 
of perfectness it will soften the creedal division 
of Christendom and break down denominational barriers. It 
will beget the tolerant spirit which Cromwell commanded to 
the Scotch Assembly when he wrote: ‘‘I beseech you in the 


bowels of Christ, think it possible you may be mistaken.’’ 


The Christian world is struggling to-day in the effort to 
exalt devotion to Christ as the main thing. It need not 
depart from the essential statements of its historic creeds. But it is 
struggling to prove this devotion in life and gracious service. 


It knows this is the chief thing it is called upon todo..... 


Devotion to Christ means communion with the mind of 
Christ. And as we approach Him as he is set before us in 


the pages of the New Testament, we shall be filled with His 


spirit, which was the spirit of holiness and doing good. This 
element the framers of our creeds understood. They recognized 
its supreme importance but they failed to give to it concrete 
expression in their articles. Right views on the deity of Christ 
and His incarnation and death, on justification by faith and the 
last judgment, might well be expected to issue in an all-around 
Christian life, but it has been proved that doctrines may be con- 
verted into frigid formulas and assent to them with the mouth be 
unaccompanied by warmth of heart going out in love and service. 


As between the two, assent to a precise form of articles and a 


warm devotion to Christ, if a choice is to be made, the church 
to-day is coming more and more to prefer the latter ; and in this 
fact lies the assurance of the growing unity of Christendom.”’ 


* From an Article in the American Journal of Theology, July, 1914, on 
‘‘The Fundamental Articles of Faith.” 
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The Sanctuary. 


‘* The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth much,” 


St. James 5:16. 


‘* For wheredwo or three are gathered together in my name, t 
in the midst of them.’ St. Matthew 18:20. here am I 


‘‘ Intellectual power is a great trea- 
sure, but it is curious how very little 
it counts for in the supreme crises of 
life, unless it is found in combination 
with a childlike heart. A man may 
work his way by the most cogent 
reasoning to a belief in God, and find 
himself helpless before calamity, or 
sin, or death, where another, who 
is incapable of philosophy, is active 
with all the vigor of a living faith. 
A man may find himself driven by 
the force of reason to the denial of 
all faith in God, and yet pour out 
his prayers in the time of his neces- 
sity and know with unshakable as- 
surance that his prayers are heard. 
Even for the intellectual genius, a 
grasp on spiritual things is made 
Lens not by his head but by his 

eart. This may lead us to under- 
stand why humility is often described 
as the distinctively Christian virtue. 
The very essence of humility is. self- 
forgetfulness. A conceited man may 
be very silent or very talkative; but 
his silence is contemptuous and his 
talk is didactic. A humble man also 
may be very silent or very talkative, 
but he himself will hardly know 
which. The rule which appears in 
such trifles as these covers a wide 


_ field of conduct. The humble man 
of childlike heart approaches his task 


without thinking what figure he will 


cut; he does not wonder what other 


people are thinking about him, be- 
cause he does not suppose they are 
thinking about him at all; he thinks 
only of what needs to be done, and 
for that reason he does it very much 
better. Not only will he do his work 


better; he will understand Christ 


better, and he will know God better.”’ 
—From Kepton School Sermons by 
William Temple. 


PRAY. 
That there may be prepared a fresh, 


live, Christian literature for China. 


(P. 606.) 

That the missionary body may 
realize how important and burning is 
the question of Christian literature, 
and bend their efforts to meet the 
tremendous need and responsibilities. 
(P. 609.) 

That such a careful and sympathetic 
study of China’s social conditions may 


be made as will inspire a literature 
dealing especially with them. (P. 611.) 

That the vicious results of the 
teaching and practice of unscrupulons 
doctors may be prevented from gain. 
ing any footing in China, (P. 611.) 

That the present chaotic way of 
giving China a Christian literature 
may give way to some much more 
effective plan. (P. 614.) 

That the treasure-house full of rich, 
genuine, pristine, religious virtues and 
emotions that are hidden under the 
crust of paganism may be directed to 
the worship of the true God. (P,. 625.) 

That however much more difficult 
than to continue to supervise, each 
missionary may unceasingly strive to 
persuade the church to launch out on 
the sea of self-government. (P. 626.) 

That the war in Europe may be 
brought to an early finish, and the 
nations of the world enter upon a 


perpetual peace. 
A PRAYER FOR PEACE. 


O God, who hast made of one 
blood all nations of men to dwell on 
all the face of the earth, and Who, 
in Thy Holy Word, hast taught us 
that one is our Father, even God, 
and that all we are brethren; we 
pray Thee in this dark hour of 
open the eyes of the c, an 
those who Thy Name Lng 
with the authority of governance, to 
see and understand their right and 
true relation to Thee, and through 
Thee to one another. Teach them by 
Thy Spirit that hatred and violence 
are not strength, but weakness; that 
the true safeguarding of a nation is 
not to be found in weapons of war, 
but in those eternal principles which 
make for righteousness and truth 
and brotherhood and peace. Give 
to those who shall suffer in the war 


which is raging now the consolations 


of Thy grace. Heal the sick; com- 
fort the wounded; minister to the 
dying ; and bind up the broken heart. 
Bring, we pray Thee, to a speedy end 
this international strife; and hasten 
the time when peace shall flourish on 
the earth, and all shall dwell together 
in unity and love, and war shall be 
no more. We ask it in the name of 
our Savior, Jesus Christ. Amen. 
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Photo by R. F. Fitch ; TORTURE CHAMBER. All rights reserved. 


See article, ‘Study of a Taoist Hell,’’ paragraph No. 3. 
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Contributed Articles 


Study of a Taoist Hell» 


R. F. FITCH. 


HE Taoist hell herewith described is financed by a 
family at Dzkyi, a city within the Province of Cheh- 
kiang. A rich man by the name of Dzen raised a large 

subscription within his clan for the erection of the 
hell, and the members of his clan who are Taoist priests take 
their turn in coming to Hangchow, to the Taoist hell, to live 
on the profits for a year and then return for another priest 
to take his place. The institution brings large profits to the 
clan. It is an elaborate scheme for making money out of the 
credulity of pilgrims (especially women), who congregate at 
special seasons in large numbers, burn their incense, their 
paper money, and recite their prayers, with the hope of saving 
themselves or their relatives from the tortures of hell, and also 
with the hope of accumulating both money and merit in the 
future world. From the first to the middle of the seventh month 
of each year, the ashes from the paper money bring several 
thousands of dollars, the residue of tin being taken out and 
remade into paper money. 

At this season also, luna ics are brought at night, lanterns 
are lighted, a great noise i:; made by various devices, and 
judgment is passed upon the lunatic. With him is brought a 
straw effigy which is beaten and exorcised. After judgment is 
given by the priest, who speaks for some deity, the man is 
supposed either to recover cr to die. Either may happen, 
since he may be either frightened to death, or the noise, ex- 
citement and lights may arous: his brain and bring him back 
temporarily or permanently to his senses. 

The candles which are bought by the pilgrims are often 
snuffed out after being lit fo- a moment or two, and the 
remains are sold annually for several hundreds of dollars. 

‘z. As one enters the tempi:, on both sides are long rows 
of the Kings of Hades, to whose .ender mercies are committed 


the souls of men. 


Norr.—Readers of the RECORDER are ren 'inded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no responsibility for the views expre.sed by the writers of articles 
in these pages. 
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2. At the end of the right hall is a small archway through 
very massive walls, guarded on both sides within by the Wu 
Dzang Moh-Pih, who are the spirits of the lower world, ready 
at any unexpected time to seize their victims and escort them 
below. ‘Their very appearance is enough to inspire terror and 
some Chinese chiidren suffer severely from the effects of their 
first experiences with such goblins. Every delineation jis 
calculated to inspire terror and the aspect is sinister in the 
extreme. Back of these devils in the gloom, and not shown 
clearly in the photograph, is His Satanic Majesty. 

3. Within this entrance is the torture chamber. In the 
upper row sit the gods who pass judgment and in the lower row 


the demons who carry such judgment into execution. Among 


the tortures prescribed are burning the body into ashes by degrees 
(shown in the photograph), grinding into powder with mortar 
and pestle (a pestle is shown in the photograph), boiling in oil, 
being attacked by fierce dogs, being cut with sharp knives, 
being frozen in ice, being cast into the pool of bloody filth, 
being fastened to a caldron and broiled, crossing an impossible 
bridge and falling into a pit where poisonous snakes tear the 
flesh, and so on. It is claimed by many that the tortures 
herewith described were often duplicated by the officials under 
the Manchu regime when they wished to terrify evil-doers. 
These Taoist hells were also an inspiration to the Boxers in 
the tortures they imposed upon Christians. 

4. At the end of this torture chamber is another entrance 
guarded by the Cow Head and Horse Face devils. These are 
obedient spirits of the lower world who inflict the tortures 
upon their victims. 

5. Behind guardians who are especially sinister in aspect 
is the chamber of the Pool of Bloody Filth. , Into this pool, 
all. women who die in childbirth are slenped. In _ the 
photograph the Queen of the Pool is at the right, and to the 
left is the stone pool, with a couple of devils waiting in glee to 
get their next victims. 

6. Why women who do their duty in child-bearing 


should be plunged into such a place is not stated, but it is 


their misfortune and the Taoists have means to get them out. 
The hair of the woman must be cut, or some article of apparel 
such as her shoes secured. The article secured must be brought 
to a great bell, where money is paid, prayers are said, incense 
is burned and the bell is struck, to get the woman out of the 
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Photo by R, F. Fitch, POOL, OF BLOODY FILTH. 
See article, ‘Study of a Taoist Hell,’’ paragraph No. §. 
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BELL STRUCK TO GET WOMEN OUT OF THE POOL, 
See article, ‘Study of a Taoist Hell,’’ paragraph No. 6. 


Photo by R. F. Fitch. 
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pool. In the photograph is shown a bell in this Taoist. hell 
with the hair of one woman and the shoes of two women, who 
died on the first and twenty-first of the 11th lunar month in 
the year 1913. It is simply a diabolical scheme to get money 
and to play on the sympathies of the Chinese for women who 
have failed in facing the responsibilities of motherhood. 

7. Back of this hall where hang the bell and the shoes 
of two women jis a room lit from above, gloomy below, 
retired and awe-inspiring, where sit in solemn majesty five 
‘rulers of the Hades, whose original seats are on five peaks 
in China. 

They represent the five points of the compass, East, South, 
Center, West, and North. These five points are the names of 
the five hills where these spirits dwell. It is meant to signify 
that their rule is all inclusive and that none of the sons of men 
can live outside the reach of the rulers of hell. | 

At the time of the Revolution scarcely any pilgrims came 
to this place because it was believed that the Revolutionary 
party was against idolatry. Now that things are becoming 
more settled and Yuan Shih Kai is displacing men of the new 
type, idolatry is being slowly restored, though it is impossible 
to believe that the numbers of the pilgrims will ever be as they 
once were. I remember once in my boyhood days attending a 
temple festival when for three days and nights there was a 
continuous stream of pilgrims. Such sights are not known in 
these parts of China to-day. - 

It is interesting to know that much is err about the 
higher kinds of belief held both by Taoists and Buddhists. It 
is well to know what these beliefs are and to “render to Ceesar 
the things that are Ceesar’s.”? But the higher kinds of re- 
ligious belief are practically unknown to the masses. The 
priests are dissolute. They are also generally extremely 
ignorant about the simplest elements of their own religion. 
They are, however, past-masters in one thing, the art of preying 
upon the fears and pocket-books of helpless pilgrims. As far 
_ as the masses are concerned, the practical problem has nothing 
to do with their higher types of faith, because such are almost 
non-existent. Rather is it the task of the one who must 
reach such people—the task of knowing more fully, more 
sympathetically, the blackness, the horror and the cringing of 
human hearts who are thus enslaved. In all of these hellish 
devices there is a trace of an original moral element, and it 
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is to this trace that the device still owes its moral authority, 
but exclusive of this barest trace, is the great residue of 
extortion and of excess. 


A Larger Christian Publication Society for China 


JAMES B. WEBSTER. 


HE subject-matter of the following article may uot present 
any new ideas to those who are familiar with the 
(T] problems of publishing and distributing Christian liter- 

ature in China. It may, however, lead some, who have 
not given the question much thought, to consider the larger 
possibilities and to help the existing publication agencies to 
accomplish even greater things than they have done already. 
These societies have done splendid work and there is no 
disposition on the part of the writer to criticize, but the time 
has come when greater demands are being placed upon these 
agencies and all the Christian forces in China should be linked 
up together to meet these demands. In the following con- 
siderations the writer gives expression to some ideas that he 
has held with more or less definiteness for more than two 
years and it is hoped that they may now make some con- 
tribution to this linking up of all Christian forces in China 
for better results in the publication and distribution of a fresh, 
live, Christian literature for China. 


THE a FOR A LARGER CHRISTIAN PUBLICATION 
SOCIETY. | 


It is not necessary here to dwell on the tendency toward 
and the value of co-operation in all phases of missionary work 
—one might say, in all phases of life. For the majority of 
people, the principle of co-operation is accepted and, with 
‘them, it has become only a matter of eajuatenant to the new 
conditions before us. 

1. The guantzty of the present output of Cheintion litera- 
ture is inadequate. Complaints are heard from time to time that 
it is impossible to get Bibles because the Bible societies are not 
able to supply the demand. Orders are ahead of the presses 
nearly all the time (cf. China Year Book for 1913, p. 71). This is 
reported to be true also for other kinds of literature. The recent 
unsettled condition of the country has somewhat interfered with 
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the distribution, and publication may have caught up with the 
orders, but with the return of law and order, it is reasonable to 
expect an increased demand. The American Bible Society 
reports, ‘‘Auother very remarkable thing is the demand for 
Bibles and Testaments from students, not only in the mission 
schools but in the government schools as well.”’ 

2. The existing agencies are quite unable, independently, 
to supply the varzous kinds of literature needed. When one 
reads of the departments of work of the China Baptist Publica- 
tion Society and finds at least ten distinct kinds of literature 
outlined, or when one reads the carefully prepared findings of 
the National Conference in regard to the different kinds of 
literature needed, he is overwhelmed by the greatness of the 
task and he becomes almost hopeless when he thinks of the 
number of specially prepared men and women, foreign and 
Chinese, it will require to do this work as it should be done. 

3. Terminology and phraseology are in a state of chaos as 
a result of the present independent method. Each individual 
_ and each publication agency is so driven by the work that there 
is little time to look around and see what others are doing. 
Co-ordination would make it possible for certain men or com- 
mittees to take charge of separate departments and give their 
whole attention to those departments and work out some degree 
of uniformity in the different terminologies. 

4. Men and money are insufficient for these societies to 
carry out the plans they have outlined for themselves. We 
know of one agency that has planned great things but, at 
present, has only two foreigners giving full time to the work, 
and its Chinese staff is limited. The editor of the China 
Mission Year Book says of the Christian Literature Society, 
‘‘The number of foreigners working in this Society still 
continues to be pitifully inadequate.” On p. 367 of the China 
Mission Year Book (1913), we read, ‘‘The most disquieting 
feature in regard to work of the Tract Societies is that the R. 
T. S. China Fund is now expended and the allowances granted 
to the various societies have in consequence to be seriously 
reduced. .... The societies will be hard put to it to maintain 
their present activities unless help is forthcoming from some, as 
yet, unforeseen source.” The National Conference on Christian 
Literature found that ‘‘To compass the ends outlined the 
present staff of men employed in literary work, and the means 
now at the disposal of the Literature Societies, are pitifully 
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inadequate.’’ If they are inadequate now what will they be in 
ten years from now with the present lack of organization and 
of mutual helpfulness ? 

5. Publication agencies know little about what each other 
are doing and are planning to do and there is consequent 
duplication in some lines and neglect in other lines of literature. 
If it is possible for Christian literary workers to put aside all 
personal and sectarian interest and meet together, look over, 
carefully, the whole field of China, face honestly the needs, 
agree together in such a division of the work that each section 
would work to the entire satisfaction of the other sections, the 
whole field of literary need could be adequately answered. In 
a paper read before the China Baptist Conference in Canton, 
last year, Rev. Jacob Speicher of the China Baptist Publication 
Society stated that, ‘‘in a recent consultation with the leading 
men of the Central China Religious Tract Society at Hankow 
the Zope was mutually expressed that some plan may soon be 
realized by which there may be an interchange of MSS. of 
tracts and books of our two Societies.’’ For the best interest 
of the Kingdom of God this ‘hope’ should have been a reality 
from the beginning of the organization of these two societies. 

6. Missionaries and Chinese Christians do not know what 
literature is really available. The writer is testifying to his 
own ignorance and to his observation of not a few of his fellow- 
missionaries. It is stated ‘that all leading publication societies 
in China agree among themselves to the extent of 95 per cent. 
of the total Christian ijiterature they publish.’ That means 
that the missionary who wishes to choose and use the best 
should have at his hand catalogs and samples of the publica- 
tions of these various societies and, in the case of 95 per cent. of 
the literature needed, could select to a great advantage. Under 
the existing conditions, it is next to impossible to get the 
catalogs and special notices of these fifteen or twenty agencies _ 
scattered around all over China and to keep fairly well informed 
about the new material that is being put out. No good 
business firm would allow its various agencies to be so ignorant 
of such a large amount of data that is of mutual advantage. 
For the sake of 5 per cent. of denominational literature, the 
missionaries work on in ignorance of what has been done and 
demand that their own sectarian agency shall put out that other 
95 per cent. regardless of the fact that other agencies have 
already done it better than they can hope todo. The writer 
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is reminded of a certain bishop with more sectarian enthusiasm 
than judgement, who, on visiting their denominational work 
in China recently, declared with great fervor, ‘‘ You must 
translate some real (naming the denomination) hymns; ‘Jesus 
Lover of My Soul,’ ‘ Nearer My God to Thee’ and such hymns,” 
and some of his missionary brethren on the field quite agreed 
with him. 

7. The agencies are not always in closest touch with the 
actual needs of the fields. There is a great temptation for a 
man with a bent for literary work to bury himself in his study 
and work out fine theories of what the people should have in 
the way of literature. One hears, not infrequently, criticisms 
of the publication lists of one or two of our strongest literature 
societies on this score. The organization of such a ‘larger 
‘Christian Literature Society’ as we are now considering should 
serve to check such tendencies by bringing them into vital 
touch with a comprehensive view of the whole needs of the work. 

Other considerations might be brought forward at this 
time for urging the ‘larger society’ but enough has been said to 
_ lead any fair-minded reader to give the question more practical 
and prayerful consideration than there is any indication that 
many of our missionaries are taking time todo. The question 
isa burning one. The need and the responsibilities are tre- 
mendous. The time has come when we must move on to larger 
things than can be comprehended in agencies that: in their scope 
are largely personal or sectarian. 


THE PURPOSE OF THE LARGER ORGANIZATION. 


The purpose of the larger organization would not differ 
from the purpose of the various existing agencies but would be 
more comprehensive and would include them all and would 
enable some of the societies to have a share in a larger work 
than they are able to do at present. The larger organization 
should be able (1) to supply Christian literature to meet every 
need of the new conditions in China; (2) to promote the 
and education of China. 


THE METHOD OF THE LARGER ORGANIZATION. 


Here again there would be no radical change in the fro- 
posed plans of the majority of the societies. They already plan, 
almost every one of them, to do all that is needed. Almost 
every one engaged in any form of Christian work realizes how 
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far the existing agencies are falling short, in actual attainment, 
of what they propose on paper. Limited in the supply of men 
and money as they are they cannot expect to do more than 
they are doing and they have the prayers and sympathy of the 
missionary body. It looks sometimes, however, as though they 
do not receive the support of that body either in the preparation 
of new literature or in the use and distribution of the literature 
already prepared, that they ought to have. 

The method should be considered under at least three 
heads, vzz., (1) the departments, dealing with different kinds 
of literature needed ; (2) the staff ; (3) distribution. 

There are at least six departments that should have men 
and women giving their whole time and strength to one special 
department. These men and women should be appointed 


because they are specially qualified to conduct the work of the 


department, not forced by the demands of the general mission 
duties placed upon them to attempt to do all kinds of things 
and so fail to do anything to the real advantage of the cause. 

The department of religious literature will naturally 
take first place. The report of the National Conference (p. 31), 
giving six classes of this kind of literature that are needed at 
once, should compel the attention of the entire missionary body 
and make us recognize the futility of trying to do this work by 
the present policy of independent and segregated effort, 
whether the separation is due to geographical or denomination- 
al differences. ‘There is no doubt but that this department 
should be divided into sub-departments with different in- 
dividuals in charge, for the sake of greater efficiency. 

There is an evident and recognized need of a special 
department of literature for women. The report of the 
National Conference has thoroughly shown what is needed in 
the printed report pages 28, 29, and 30. Even the evangelistic 
literature prepared for general use is not properly adapted to 
the needs of the women of China. Special literature for women 
is needed and special qualifications on the part of those who 
prepare this literature are equally imperative. Not simply 
special courses in America or England, but knowledge of the 
best things that western women have to give and judgement in 
choosing and adapting those things that fit the nceds of these 
sisters of the East. When we think of the numbers and the 
needs of the women of China and realize that only in the last — 


few years has it been possible to plan especially for the women 
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and have their intelligent support and co-operation in working 
out these plans, we are convinced that they deserve and must 
have a special place in our mission work of the future. 

Contact with foreign countries, changing political, econom- 
ic and social ideals, general and compulsory education, other 
influences seen and unseen are working kaleidoscopic changes 
in social conditions and multiplying rapidly the problems of 
this sort that China will have to work out. To a certain 
extent the results of western social development can be trans- 
lated and given to China but too often it is forgotten that these 
have been produced out of vastly different conditions from those 
existing in China. What is needed most is a careful, sympa- 
thetic study of China’s social conditions and a department 
preparing and inspiring a literature dealing especially with the 
social problems of the country. 

A department of medical publications should have a place 
in the preparation of Christian literature. Here again the 
National Conference put itself on record as to the urgent need 
in this phase of our mission work. Christianity has the great- 
est of opportunities here. We know some of the vicious results 
of the practice and teaching of unscrupulous doctors in the 
West. Up to the present time the medical practice and teach- 
ing in China has been in the hands of Christian doctors. China 
might be spared some of these evils if Christian doctors and 
teachers could prepare literature of a popular sort that would 
increase the general knowledge of hygiene, sanitation, etc., as 
well as the technical and professional text-books and treatises. 

Last, but perhaps not least in importance, a department 
for the preparation of school books. The Chinese publishing 
agencies and the national Bureau of Education can be expected 
to constantly improve the quality of the text-books used in the 
schools. It is the accepted policy of missionary education to 
follow as closely as possible the government system, but it is 
almost certain that the next few years are going to witness a 
great advance in the number and quality of our primary and 
intermediate schools and there is still a great opportunity to 
exert a direct Christian influence through the text-books used 
in the schools. 

It is easily seen that the scope of such an otgsnieasl will 
require a large, thoroughly co-ordinated staff. There would be 
needed an Executive Committee representative of the co- 
Operating missionary and existing publication societies. Since 
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the management should have a vital relation with all phases of 
missionary work in China there should be a number of travel- 
ling secretaries. If these secretaries constituted the Executive 
Committee they could the better make the society serve the 
missionary interests and at the same time secure a larger co- 
operation from the missionaries in the peeperation and distribu- 
tion of the literature. 

The translation staff, composed of foreigners and an 
increasing number of Chinese, would require their time to be 
free and uninterrupted for their work. From present observa- 
tions some up-to-date ‘‘ efficiency ’’ methods ought to be applied 
to this business of translation work done by Chinese, and put a 
stop to the reports that translators draw their salaries month 
after month for translation and do barely enough to enable 
them to hold the positions. It might be that better organization 
would spur foreigners to even greater effort. 

In the China Year Book (1913) p. 138, Dr. T. Cochrane 
says, ‘* When the writer was in Canton a few months ago the © 
city had been strewn with books subservient of all morality, 
and advocating free love and other evils.’” How many of our 
missionaries know what the Chinese are reading ? Occasionally 
we happen to find out some things but we are generally so busy 
with our own work that we find little time for anything else. 
If there could be a committee, probably composed of some of the 
travelling secretaries, that could keep watch of the distribu- 
tion of such literature as Dr. Cochrane mentions, know when it 
appears and the source from which it comes, all over the 
country, literature could be quickly and thoroughly scattered 
and we could to some extent offset the evil effects. Unprincipled 
men, Chinese and foreign, for the sake of money, are going to 
pour vile literature and pictures into China as they are more 
and more driven out of business by social reformers in the 
West. 

This staff organization, as suggested above, does not 
mean any great amount of complicated machinery. It means 
division of labor in such a way that one man or group of men 
does not try to do everything. It means a more intelligent and 
comprehensive policy than is now possible. It means less 
duplication and more efficiency. It means a closer relation 
between the publication societies and the missionaries. The 
size and effectiveness of the organization should command and 
receive proportionately larger gifts than is now possible. 
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This article is already too long to warrant taking up the 
question of distribution of the literature. Here again the 
National Conference Report, p.32, offers definite improvement 
in the method of distribution that should not only be welcomed 
but should be insisted upon by those who are engaged in every 
phase of missionary work. The suggestion that book stores 
should be established in all large centres, in view of the 
magnitude of such-a task, should perhaps be qualified by first 
making a careful survey of the whole field and establishing 
these book-stores in the most strategic centres first. There 
should, indeed, be one complete catalog of all available Chris- 
tian literature and a copy of that catalog should be placed in 
the hands of every missionary once a year. It is almost as 
important that the missionaries should have these catalogs 
regularly and have them indexed and arranged so they can find 
what they want as that the literature be prepared. It is 
difficult to find out just what Christian literature one can get, 
as it is now. The Report says, ‘‘ Evangelists should use 
Christian literature in their work and test its adaptation to 
their purpose.’’ It is not enough to make the test. There 
should be some simple, systematic way in which the results 
could be made of practical value to all other Christian workers. 
This would be the great value of the travelling secretaries. 
They should study the different fields and the results obtained 
with various kinds of literature and put these facts at the 
disposal of the missionary body in meetings with them, in 
pamphlets and in the choice and preparation of literature put 
forth. They could carry samples with them and make appoint- 
ments to meet not only the missionaries but the Chinese pastors 
and leaders and expect to convince them of the practical 
advantage to their work of the use of such matter. Unfor- 
tunately, it seems that there are some missionaries who have 
yet to be convinced of this great value, but perhaps the fault 
is not entirely their own. 


BASIS OF AGREEMENT FOR SUCH A LARGER LITERATURE 
SOCIETY. 


It is not possible here to go into all the details connected 
with such a basis of agreement as would make attainable this 
larger ideal. Some features that seem feasible may be suggest- 
ed as being common ground of agreement with all who are 
interested in Christian work in China. 
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To to meet China’s increasing need 
for Christian literature ; 

2. That each society co-operating shall have ‘entire 
freedom to determine the character of their own publications ; 

3. That funds for any publications that may be agreed 
upon as of mutual value may be provided on such basis" of 
contribution as the Executive Committee may agree upon, 
subject to the approval of the Missions and Home Boards. 

4. That such presses as are already established be placed 
at the disposal of the society in such a way that the freedom of 
each co-operating society, as stated above in section 2, shall 
not be limited without full consent of that society ;__ | 

5. That the co-operation of wealthy Christian Chinese be 
sought with a view to encouraging them to build up large 
press establishments at strategic points all over t China, similar 
to the Commercial Press of Shanghai. 

6. That the full co-operation of the Chinese Christian 
Church be secured both in the production and in the distribu- 
tion of Christian literature. 

With the wonderful opportunities that are now opening 
out before Christian workers in China, with the limited supply 
of workers and of funds, with the increasing willingness to 
consider plans for combining our strength and making our 
work more effective, with the knowledge that a very large 
per cent. of our Christian literature is available for all deno- 
minations alike, it seems absurd, if not sinful,-to continue to 
content ourselves with the present chaotic way of giving China 
a Christian literature. It is high time some change were beiug 
made, that we get a greater vision of the power of the printed 
page in this country, and that we take some definite steps 
toward accomplishing larger things in Christian literature for 
the Kingdom of God in China. 
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THE FIVE RULERS OF HADES. 


Photo by R. F. Fitch. 
‘Taoist Hell,’’ paragraph No. 7. 


See article, ‘‘ Study of a 
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The Chinese Idea of Worship 


Y. Y. TSU, PH.D., St. John’s University. 


ORSHIP is a universal human phenomenon, just as 
Plutarch has said : 

‘*T have seen people without cities and organized govern- 
ments, or laws; but people without shrines and deities I 
have not seen.’’ 


We may define worship as the expression of what man 
feels toward spiritual beings, in accordance with his beliefs. 
The emotions expressed may be pure reverence, gratitude, fear, 
dependence, abject helplessness, or a mixture of them all. The 
spiritual beings may be conceived of as good or evil, as being 
merciful, just, and loving, or cruel, malign, and capricious. The 
forms of worship are sacrifice, prayer, adoration, meditation, 
soug, dance, genuflexion, exorcism, with sacrifice occupying 
the central position. 

In essential nature, worship is social rather than personal, 
formal rather than vital. It is easy to record a form of wor- 
ship, but not easy to interpret its meaning, that is, to ascertain 
its underlying ideas. It is the common experience of ethnolo- 
gists when asking for the explanation of a certain custom of 
a people to be told, ‘‘Our fathers did it and so we do it.’ 
In such a case, the observer must supply the interpretation 
himself, running the risk of missing the truth or of distorting 
it through his own apperceiving glass. The difficulty of 
correct interpretation is especially great in cases where traus- 
lation of terms from one language into another is necessary. 
For terms change their meaning more or less in undergoing 
this process. 

No doubt, the writings and views of eminent sinologues, 
such as, Legge, De Groot, Williams, Parker, etc., in regard 
to the religious beliefs and practices of our people, past and 
present, are common knowledge. For that reason I shall 
refrain from utilizing the abundant information contained in 
their works—especially in those of Legge—and shall rely for 
the treatment of my subject upon native thought, research, and 
scholarship, thus justifying in a slight measure, perhaps, your 
expectations of this paper that it should be on the Chinese 
of worship. 
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I shall treat the subject under the following heads : 
I. Antiquity of Chinese Worship. 
II. Description of Different Kinds of Worship. 
III. Principal Ideas underlying Chinese Worship. 
IV. Influence of Buddhism and Taoism on Chinese Worship. 
V. Chinese Worship of To-day. 


I. ANTIQUITY OF CHINESE WORSHIP. 


It is customary for our historians to ascribe the funda- 
meutal human inventions and institutions such as writing, 
agriculture, marriage custom, etc., to personages of the remote 
past as their originators, just as the Hebrew nation went back 
to Moses as the giver of many of their laws and customs. 
Perhaps this is merely another way of saying, ‘‘We do not 
know who the real originators were.’’ Nevertheless, it testifies © 
to the antiquity of the institutions in question. Living in the 
third millenium before the Christian Era there was a man, | 
named Foh-hsi ((R #%), who according to tradition drew the 
first picture of the ‘‘ Eight Triagrams’’ (7\ #). These same > 
triagrams have been handed down through the Book of Changes 
(5B #8), a book at least 3,000 years old and held by scholars 
from Confucius down as the greatest of ancient works because 
it is regarded as the repository of the best thought of antiquity. 
According to orthodox exegesis, the eight triagrams represent 
eight forces or forms of nature, namely, heaven, earth, 
thunder, mountain, fire, water, lake, and wind. - From this our 
scholars conclude the antiquity of belief in nature-forces or 
nature-spirits in China. 

This. conclusion is supported “ a study of primitive 
characters of our written language. As is generally known, 
Chinese characters are ideographic, that is, they graphically 
and not phonetically represent ideas. Graphic representations 


are comparatively stable and not subjected to violent change of 


meaning through the passage of time and so an analysis of 
those primitive characters that have come down to us will reveal 
more or less correctly the thoughts and beliefs of those who 
invented or used them. The following are a group of primitive 
characters representing religious ideas and beliefs. In their 


primitive unpolished form their meaning stands out more clearly 


than in modern script. 


(F) Tien, composed of One and Great, meaning the Over- 
ruling Great One. | 
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(3%) Gi, spirit of Earth ; the Radical to denote the category of 
_ religious words Dz, composed of Above (> [) and 
and Zhkree, meaning Heaven above posting the sun, 
moon, and stars for man to gaze upon from below. 
From them, man learns to know the changes of na- 
ture, hence Revelation. 
(@) Zung, composed of Sfrrzt and Upward, meaning The 
_ Good Spirit, calling forth all life. 

(i) Gi, composed of Spzrzt and Below, meaning The Earth 
Spiret, supporting all life. 

Zoen, composed of Sprrzt and Earth, meaning Altar 
made of Earth for Worshipping Spirit of the Earth. 
(#t ®), Zoen-wei, Society, reflects the probable fact 
that a cause of the earliest gatherings of people was 

religious worship. 

_ (83) Tsi, composed of Spzrzt, Meat and Hand, meaning A 
Hand Holding up A Piece of Meat in Act of Sacrifice 
to Spirits. 

(#8) Li, composed of Spirit and Sacrificial Vessel Filled with 

Offering, meaning the Wherewtthal for Pleasing 
Spirits. 

(#§) Tau, to pray to spirits. 

(4) Kwe, composed of Head, Legs and Gloom, meaning ghost. 

(2) Wun and P‘ah, the Yang and Yiag parts of the human 
spirit. 

(M) Vu, form of a person dancing with flowing sleeves as a 
religious act. 

(#) Liu, spirit. 

(¥) Ei, spiritism as a method of curing sickness. In time of 
Emperor Yao, there was a certain (AR jg) Vu-yen 
who originated this method; he must be the first 
‘*medicine-man.”’ 

From these characters we reconstruct the primitive beliefs 
and practices as follows: ‘There are in existence two kinds of 
spirits, namely uature-spirits and human-spirits or ghosts, and 
with them the living people have constant dealing. The 
nature-spirits (j#§) are Heaven, which is the highest, almighty 
creator, and a host of minor nature-spirits, such as earth-spirit, 
tain-spirit, wind-spirit, etc., all of which receive their status 
and orders from Heaven. The human-spirits or ghosts are 
the disembodied souls of the dead. Among them some are 
malignant toward the living. ‘Toward the nature-spirits the 
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people show reverence and offer their prayers (#@) in order that 
blessing may come upon them. Toward the ghosts the iced 
show fear and use exorcism (jg) in order to ward off evil. | 

When we come to Hwang-ti (2697 B. C.) we reach rela. 
tively historic times. This emperor built the pantheon (@ #), 
offered sacrifice to Shangti (_- ##), invited the hundred spirits 
(4 G wm). He also invented sacrificial music, instituted 
astronomical reading of the sun, moon, and stars for their 
religious significance, and appointed official astronomers (ff 
y EB). In his time there began also funeral and burial rites, 
that is, dealings with human ghosts. His reign marks the 
beginning of sacrificial worship as a national system. 

In the time of Emperor Sung (#€ 2255 B.C.) special officers 
were appointed to take charge of the three sacrificial rites, 
(= 7B) those of heaven, of the earth, and of souls of the 
departed. The different kinds of sacrifices were distinguished 
and extended to cover all natural objects and forces. In his 
tours in the land, the emperor offered sacrifices to the four 
chief mountains in the east, south, west, and north. We may 
regard his reign as the period of systematization and official 
regulation, in matters of worship. | 

The development of religious rites and ceremonies reached 
its highest level during the three dynasties of Ya, Saung, and 
Tseu (3 B.C. 2205-B.C. 249, the most illustrious 
period of the ancient civilization of China. During the 2,000 
years that have intervened between then and now the history 
of religious worship has been uneventful, except for the admix- 
ture of Buddhist and Taoist practices. The orthodox forms of 
sacrificial worship remain almost exactly the same as they were 
in the Tseu dynasty. And so a description of the sacrificial 
system of the Ya, Saung, T'seu period will give a picture of the 
orthodox rites and practices of to-day. 


II. A DESCRIPTION OF THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF WORSHIP. 


There are three kinds of worship, namely, (1) worship of 
nature-spirits, 23 (2) worship of human ghosts, # A &; 
(3) worship which is a combination of the first two, fp #8. 

(1) Worship of nature-spirits. As has been pointed out a 
while ago, nature-spirits are divided into two classes. Heaven 
or t‘ien forms a class by itself and is separately worshipped by 
the emperor alone. The other class is composed of all the 
other nature-spirits, the lesser ones, we may designate them, 
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because they recognize Heaven as their sovereign. These 
lesser nature-spirits are worshipped by everybody. 

The worship of Heaven or the supreme nature-spirit is 
regarded as the most solemn national festival. ‘The emperor 
alone has the honor of offering sacrifices, for he is the Son of 
Heaven, the highest among men, and so the only person whose 
position is commensurate with the dignity of the sacrificial 
office. The time of the worship is the winter solstice, the 
point in the annual cycle when the Yzug (f€) principle is sup- 
posed to dwindle and the Yang ([§) principle to expand. The 
place of worship is the southern suburb of the capital city, the 
south denoting light or brightness. Here a round altar is erected 
to resemble the roundness of the sky. Tlie sacrificial animal 
is the ruddy or red-brown calf, this color being expressive 
of royalty and the calf of sincerity (23 FR EE 
He Kt HK dy). On the appointed day, the emperor diesses him- 
self in a ceremonial robe (# #€), embroidered all over with 
pictures of the sun, moon, and stars, the heavenly bodies, to 
typify Heaven, and wears a special diadem (#) with twelve 
tassels, this number being symbolical of Heaven. He sits ina 
chariot of sombre color to express serenity of soul (3 3% HB #& 
H @ 4). Around him are banners with pictures of sun and 
moon and the dragon drawn on them and with twelve tass Is 
attached. Thus prepared the royal procession proceeds to the 
southern suburb along streets previously smoothed and repairea 
and lined with lanterns. After the worship, the emperor dis- 
tributes gifts and confers favors upon all the people and there 
is general rejoicing in the city. On that day no funeral, 
mourning dress, or weeping is permitted to be seen or heard in 
public, for it is a festival day. | 

Next to Heaven ranks the Earth and its worship, called 
(g¢ #8) and undertaken by emperor, lords, and common people. 
The sacrificial season is the beginning of Spring. Square 
altars, copying the shape of the earth, are erected at suitable 
localities throughout the land. The emperor has his own 
altar, known as the Great Altar (%& jit), where he worships the 
Earth-spirit of the whole empire. The vassal-kings or feudal 
lords have their state-altars (g§ jit) for the worship of the 
Earth-spirit of their own states. The common people have 
village-altars (#§ jt) for the worship of Earth-spirits of the 
particular localities. These are the @j) T‘u-di-miao, 
which are found everywhere to-day. The ceremonial used in 
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- the worship of the Earth is not so rich and ornate as in the 


worship of Heaven. After this worship the farmers begin 
their work in the fields. | 

Besides Heaven and Earth, the other nature-spirits that 
are honored with sacrifices are the Grain-spirit (@ yeh), the 
Fundamentals’’ or sun, moon, stars, heat-cold, 
water-land, and time, the “Eight Spirits of Agriculture” (7A 
ke), which include among others, the cat and the tiger, 
because they respectively destroy the field-mice and the field- 
boar, the enemies of the farmers, and other still lesser spirits, 
such as the kitchen-spirit, the threshold-spirit, the street-spirit, 
etc. Such is the ramification of the hierarchy of nature-spirits 
and their worship. | 

(2) Worship of human ghosts. For purposes of worship 
these ghosts are divided into two groups, (@) those for private 
worship, and (4) those for public worship. 

(a) The ghosts for private worship are lineal ancestors, 
ranging from the dead parents upward: The number of 
generations worshipped is carefully regulated according to the 
social status of the worshippers. Thus, the emperor may erect 
seven ancestral temples, for seven generations of ancestors, that 
is, the last six generations plus the first generation of the 
family, each generation worshipped in a separate temple. 
The vassal-kings or feudal lords may erect five temples for 
five generations, that is, the last four generations plus the 
first generation ; the high officials may erect -three temples 
for three generations, that is, the last two generations plus 
the first generation ; the scholars may erect only one temple 
for the veneration of dead parents ; while the common people 
may not erect any ancestral temple, but may sacrifice to their 
ancestors at home. Sacrifices to ancestors are offered monthly, 
quarterly, and annually. Female ancestors are not separately 
remembered but with the male ancestors. Thus in sacrificing 
to one’s dead father one also remembers one’s dead mother. 
Besides the regular sacrifices, offerings of a voluntary kind are 
generally made at various times in memory of the dead. These 
are called J #@ or free-will offerings, and consist of first fruits 
of the four seasons. In the spring, tender scallion and eggs are 
offered ; in the summer, wheat and fish ; in the autumn, young 
rice-plant and young pig ; in the winter, rice-plant and the swan. 

(4) The ghosts for public worship are the manes of ancient 
worthies. The Book of Rites (#§ fi) mentions five groups of 
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such worthies, namely, (i) those who gave laws to the people, 
or ancient law-givers ; (ii) those who met death in the discharge 
of their duties ; (ili) those who built up or helped in building 
up empires, kingdoms, dynasties, states; (iv) those who saved 
the people in natural calamities ; (v) those who protected the 
people in political upheavals. The Book of Tseu Rites (J3 9®) 
mentions a sixth group, namely (vi) teachers or those who 
taught the people in the ways of virtue and morality. Asan 
example of the last group is the worship of Confucius and 
his 72 disciples since the Han Dynasty (206 B.C.). Those 
worthies whose deeds have benefited the entire country become 
national heroes and are therefore universally remembered, 
while those whose deeds have benefited particular localities 
become local heroes and are remembered by the people of the 
same. | | | 

(3) Combination of Nature-worship and Ghost-worship. 
(@ #3) The Chinese term for this kind of worship is not easily 
translated. (ff) P’ei is the same character used for denoting 
-wedlock (§@ {§). The closest translation will therefore be 
companion, or better still, mate. The principle is to worship a 
nature-spirit indirectly by sacrificing to its ‘‘mate.’? A few 
illustrations will make this clear. In the history of Israelites, 
we find the worship of Jehovah in the image of the golden calf. 
In China, Heaven may be worshipped through the manes of 
some well-known personage. Thus, in the time of Emperor 
Sung, Heaven was worshipped through its mate which was at 
that time an ancient emperor, K’au (4); in the time of 
Emperor Nui (3), the mate was changed to Nui’s father 


Kwung (@%); in time of Ing (B%) Dynasty, the mate was one — 


Min (3%), etc. In the same way the other nature-spirits, such 
as Fire, Water, Earth, etc., may be worshipped through the 
manes of some historic personage as ‘‘mate.’’ The selection 
of ‘‘the mate’? is based upon similarity of names of the origi- 
nal and ‘‘the mate’’ or some historic connection between 
them. Thus in the worship of the Earth, Erh-t‘u (fF +) 
could be set up as ‘‘mate,’’ for Erh-t‘u was an ancient officer 
of soils. In short, there is first the belief in the existence of a 
certain nature-spirit or god, and in order to bring it or him 
nearer to human senses in worship the manes of some well- 
known personage are invoked as ‘‘the mate.” No doubt, in 
course of time this practice passes unconsciously into a form 
of deification; the ‘‘mate’’ gradually becomes the virtual 
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object of worship, while the original nature-spirit recedes into 
the back-ground and is finally lost in oblivion. 


III. PRINCIPAL IDEAS UNDERLYING CHINESE WORSHIP. 


For clearness, let me re-state briefly the main ideas of 
worship which have been brought out by the above account. 

(1) Worship expresses the relationship of origin and de- 
scent. Everything is supposed to have an originator. Thus, 
sericulture according to tradition was originated by the wife of 
Emperor Hwangti (48 jj), the art of writing by Ts‘aung-kih 
(@ the art of cooking by Dzoen-dzung Dz A §), 
agriculture by Dzung-nung Dz etc. Later genera- 
tions realizing the benefit of these institutions employ sacrificial 
worship of the originators to remember their good work and to 
do honour to their name. In the same way, man himself asa 
living being owes his origin to Heaven or Nature on the one 
hand and to his human progenitors on the other; hence 
worship of Heaven or Nature and of ancestors. | 

(2) Worship is a memorial given in honour of the great 
characters of history in order that their deeds and virtues may 
be kept fresh in the memory of the living and imitated. 

(3) Worship is a means of communion or prayer, which 
consists chiefly of petition and thanksgiving. When some 
work is to be undertaken the gracious help of Heaven is asked 
in order that it will be successful. After the work is accom- 
plished, a report is made of the fact to Heaven with thanks- 
giving. Thus farmers pray for good crops in the spring and 
offer their first fruits in harvest-time. Such petition and 
thanksgiving are given to Heaven and the other nature-spirits 
but not to human spirits, according to orthodox teaching. 

(4) Ancestral worship is the projection of filial piety into 
the unseen world. It is the prolongation of the sentiments of 
love, reverence, devotion, obedience, from the living to the dead. 
A passage in the Book of Rites on the meaning of sacrifices says 
‘‘On the day of fasting (in preparation for the sacrificial act), 

recall the places of his (ancestor’s) abode, his smiles and words, 
his thoughts and ideals, and the articles of daily use and 
food which he was fond of. With such preparation, you will, 
on the sacrificial day, realistically feel his presence within 
the room, and hear his sighings from without.’ j@ 2% 
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(5) Moral worth of the worshipper is a pre-requisite of 
true worship of Heaven and of ancestors. Tsung-ts said, ‘If 
a person lives improperly, he is unfilial; if he serves his king 
unfaithfully he is unfilial ; if he accepts an office indifferently, 
he is unfilial ; if he is untrue to his friends, he is unfilial ; if he 
is not brave in battle he is unfilial.’? This and other similar 
passages naturally lead to an emphasis on the ethical significance 
of worship. And so it is said that it is the filial son only who 
can truly offer sacrifices to his dead parents ; it is the saintly 
man only who can truly offer sacrifices to Heaven. 
| It is my impression, however, that there is nothing in Chi- 

nese thought which comes anywhere near the words of Micah 
(6:6 ff) ‘* Will Jehovah be pleased with thousands of rams or 
with ten thousands of rivers of oil ?...... He hath showed thee, O 
man, what is good ; and what doth Jehoval require of thee, but 
to do justly, and to love kindness, and to walk humbly with 
thy God,” or the words of the good lawyer (Mark 12:28 ff), 
‘¢And to love him (God) with all the heart, and with all the 
understanding, and with all the strength, and to love his 
neighbor as himself, is much more than all whole burnt-offerings 
and sacrifices,’* or the words of Christ himself (John 4:20 ff)— 
‘‘God is a spirit: and they that worship him must worship 
_ him in spirit and in truth’’ (verse 24). 


IV. INFLUENCE OF BUDDHISM AND TAOISM ON CHINESE 
WORSHIP. 


So far I have described the main current of Chinese 
worship which has come down through the wide expanse of 
time with practically no deflection of meaning or purpose. We 
may call it the orthodox worship and by that we mean that it 
is the worship which derives its authority from the Chinese 
Classics, that it has the recognition of the Confucianist School, 
that it is described in all standard encyclopedias as the historic 
worship of China and that it is observed and regulated by all 
dynastic governments. Other systems of worship there are, 
but they are always known as ‘‘ illicit worship’? For 
worship is a matter of state-regulation. What are recorded in 
the ‘‘Canons of Worship’’ (j#@ #%) are licit and what are not 
recorded therein are illicit. The Book of Rites says ‘* Worship 
of what ought not to be worshipped is illicit worship, and 
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illicit worship receives no benefit” #2 BH HH 


ances of Buddhism and Taoism, although tolerated, are not 
recognized by the government and the Confucianist School, 
with the exception of certain emperors, such as Ming-ti of the 
Han Dynasty, and several emperors of the Tong Dynasty and 
individual scholars who became personally interested in those 
religions. 

From Buddhism have come the rites and observances con- 
nected with the doctrine of purgatory, metempsychosis, and _ 
the worship of the image of Buddha and a multitude of other 
images. From Taoism have come those rites and observances 
connected with the doctrine of immortality, elixir of eternal 
youth, spiritual transformation of the body, and the practices 
of witch-craft, spiritualism, and exorcism. | 

Pagan priesthood is a new institution introduced into 
China through the Buddhist and Taoist propaganda. For the 
orthodox system of worship requires no priesthood in the sense 
of a body of religious adepts. The rites are simple and wor- 
shippers are not perplexed by esoteric technicalities. But with 
popular Buddhism and Taoism the case is different. The 
multitudinous rites and observances are become highly com- 
plicated, specialized and ornate, and the ordinary person who 
is not trained therefor finds himself lost in the midst of them. 
Since efficacy of a rite depends upon its correct manipulation 
and since the ordinary person has neither the-time to master 
the tricks nor the energy to perform them, a special class of — 
professional adepts becomes necessary, hence the Buddhist 
monks and the Taoist priests. The rise of the priesthood 
promotes further ecclesiastical organization, and this in turn 
facilitates propagation. From this, it is not strange that 
Buddhist and Taoist systems of worship have become so 
rampant in China as almost to hide from view the orthodox 
system. Nevertheless we may say with correctness that the 
orthodox. worship of nature and ancestors still occupies the 
central position in the religious life of our people. Just as 
an ancient edifice may be almost entirely covered up by 
luxuriant, clinging vine, and yet it is the edifice that gives the — 
vine outline and support, su in spite of Buddhist and Taoist 
innovations, it is the classical, ancient worship that supplies the 
structure and backbone of contemporary religious observances | 
in China. 
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V. CHINESE WORSHIP OF TO-DAY. 


The republican government has not been slow in fixing 
regulations of worship. The most important are those con- 
cerning the worship of Heaven and of Confucius. 

In regard to the worship of Heaven, the government has 
abolished the monopoly of worship formerly enjoyed by the 
emperor as head of the empire, and has authorized the worship of 
Heaven by the common people (general worship 3 28). We see 
in this an adaptation to republican principles. But the President 
still performs the worship of Heaven as representative head of 
the country with the stately ceremonial of the past dynasties. 

In regard to the worship of Confucius, past customs and 
ceremonies have been kept up with no modification. In so 
doing, the government is not attempting to make a state- 
religion out of Confucianism but is keeping up the ancient and 
beneficial custom of remembering and honouring the nation’s 
greatest sage and teacher. It is called the ‘‘Great Sacrifice’ 
(KR). 

In regard tothe other kinds of worship, the government has 
so far been silent, with the exception of the clause of religious 
freedom in the provisional Constitution. We may confidently 
expect that as education becomes general, and as the people 
become more and more adapted to modern thought and life, 
there will be a simplification and 7 of religious — 
belief and practice in China. 

After all, the motive of worship outweighs in importance 
the form of worship. The emotions that cause a person to 
kneel down and to offer his best to whatever objects of belief he 
possesses, —they are more precious than the outward rite itself. 
Gratitude, the sense of dependence, honour, reverence, devo- 
tion, joy of communion, remembrance,—they are worthy states of 
the mind, be they pagan or Christian in expression. As 
Christian teachers in a pagan land, it is our privilege to direct 
the people to the worship of Him to whom ‘‘every knee 
should bow, of things in heaven and things in earth and things 
under the earth’’ (Philippians 2:10). Let us remember that 
hidden under the crust of paganism there is a treasure-house 
full of rich, genuine, pristine, religious virtues and emotions 
which, like the finest Shansi anthracite, have been accumulating 
throughout the centuries, waiting for the ignition of higher 
religious insight and faith to burst forth into flames of glorifi- 
cation for God the Father and His Son Jesus Christ. 
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Denominational Policies in Their Relation to 
Mission Work 
IV. CONGREGATIONAL. 
| H. S. MARTIN. 


F there is one policy that has had préeminence in 
Congregationalism it is the independence of the local 


congregation. The name itself implies democracy. 

Government by the congregation is the ruling ideal. 
This, theoretically, leaves the local church a law unto itself. 
The right of the people to govern themselves is considered 
a sacred trust and any infringement of that liberty is looked 
upon with disfavor. Such has been the ideal of the home 
churches from which Congregational missionaries come. 

This principle of the independence of the local church 
when translated to mission lands has not always found a soil 
ready to receive it. There must be cultivation before the 
congregation is prepared to assume the responsibility that goes 
with self-government. During the time of growth the mission- 
ary has had not only to be the ruling power in the church but 
at the same time he has had to develop the spirit of self- 
government among the people. While he has directed the 
affairs of the growing church he has sought to raise up 
those who could direct for themselves. The task of persuading 
the church to launch out independently on the sea of self- 
government is often more difficult than to continue to super- 
vise; yet to be true to the Congregational ideal he must 
delegate whatever authority he may have to the Comgengetion 
as soon as it is ready to assume it. - 

From the liberty given to the individual congregation and 
the influence which a missionary may have over the church 
which he organizes it is readily seen that there may be great 
variety in stages of development in independence. One leader 
may nourish his people in such a way that the whole fabric of 
church government is dependent upon him. He is not only 
their spiritual leader and the bishop of their souls but the 
general manager of all the affairs connected with the congrega- 
tion. Such a church may have the semblance of Congrega- 
tionalism but in reality it is far from the ideal. Another leader 
walks along with his congregation, giving them counsel and 
cheer, but insists from the first upon their assuming the respon- 
sibility for the well-being of the church. If they fall he 
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is at. their side to help them rise. He goes with them but 
only as oue of them. He suggests but does not command. 
Such a leader develops a wholesome esprit de corps among the 
members, however few they may be, which makes for activity 
and progress. Between these two extremes there are all grades 
of independence. However, whatever may be the methods 
used by the makers of the church, the aim is to create self- 
supporting, self-governing bodies as soon as possible. 

This emphasis upon the independence of the local con- 
gregation has shaped the general policies of the church. In 

recent years, however, there is a growing tendency to lay 
stress upon getting together. In America this feeling is so 
marked as to make ‘‘get together’’ one of the watchwords of 
a new denominational movement. It is true that in the past 
there have been associations of local churches for inspiration 
aud counsel but the idea is developing that these associations 
should have more of corporate power and authority. This 
present tendency is modifying our polity and general policies 
and even our theological statements. The emphasis of the old 
_Congregationalism was on the individual, of the new on the 
individual as related to a social group, of the local church as 
related to the sisterhood of churches. 

The effect of this idea of co-operation is seen in the coming 
together of the Chinese churches. It is also playing a part in 
that delicate and pressing problem before the Christian church 
in the East at present, the relation of the native church to the 
Mission. The Congregational churches are moving toward 
closer union between the foreign and native workers. The 
_ native church when it becomes self-supporting does not leave 
the Mission but the church and Mission merge into one united 
organization. As soon as the church has developed leaders of 
ability these leaders be they pastors, educators, or laymen, take 
their places in the counsels of the administration. The voice 
of the Chinese is coming to have as much authority as that of 
the missionary. Obviously in many cases the missionary still 
holds the control because of his power over funds from the 
Boards. Yet increasingly these funds are administered by joint 
committees and even where they are not the missionary who is 
tactful and sincere in getting at the honest thoughts of his 
Chinese fellow workers is able to make them feel that their 
judgment in the distribution of the funds as well as in the 
general policy of the station is the final word. 
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As evidence that the Chinese church does not wish to be 
rid of the influence of the foreign worker the example of 
a number of self-supporting churches might be cited. While 
in these churches the congregation has perfect right to manage 
its affairs independently of the missionary, in a large majority 
of cases his counsel and aid is sought as in the case of the 
church dependent upon the home Boards. And this is a 
condition devoutly to be desired. The missionary is usually 
a man of the training and experience that should fit him 
to assist by counsel and advice any church, no matter how 
independent it may be. The closer the feeling in the individual - 
congregation between the natives and foreigners as co-workers, 
not as overseer and overseen, the more healthy will be the 
state of that church. ‘‘ Neither Jew nor Greek, neither bond 
nor free ; for all are one man in Christ Jesus.”’ © 

It is true that the ideals of Congregationalism have not 
been attained in actual practice. The missionary hitherto has 
as a matter of necessity been compelled to do a larger part 
of governing and planning than he would were the churches 
better organized. But in recent years there have been rapid 
strides toward a more democratic policy with the missionary 
and Chinese worker on the same footing. The London Mis- 
sionary Society churches have been working hard on the 
problem and have come to a large measure of co-operative 
management. The Foochow churches of the American Board 
have recently made a great advance in this policy and in many 
matters there is full co-operation. 

To show more concretely how this policy works out in 
practice we may review the recent action taken by the North 
China Mission of the American Board. In past years each 
station has been working out its policy of local self-government 
and co-operation as fitted the conditions of the several stations. 
There has, however, been a growing feeling that some definite 
policy of co-operation should be adopted by the Mission as a 
whole. Accordingly, at the Mission Meeting last spring with a 
full representation of Chinese and foreign workers present the 
following plan was adopted. No attempt is made to go into 
the details of the organization. The plan has nothing to say 
with regard to the individual churches. It has todo with the 
organization of these churches into groups. There are three 
units; the Station Association, the District (province) Asso- 
ciation and the North China Council. The membership of 
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the Station Association is of importance as it is the body that 
elects members to the higher organizations. ‘This consists 
of elected and ex officio members. The elected members are 
chosen by the churches on the basis of numbers and self- 
support. The members ex officio by virtue of their position 
are ordained ministers, Chinese and foreign, principals and 
inspectors of schools, physicians holding medical degrees, licensed 
preachers, lady missionaries and Bible-women of experience. 
Among the stated functions of this body we find, ‘‘to locate 
workers belonging to the Association, to prepare the Station’s 
estimates, to determine the needs of the Station and report to 
the District Association.’’ The District Association consists 
of members elected by the stations and performs for the 
district the functions that the Station Association does for the 
station. In addition it acts upon recommendations of the 
Station Associations. The North China Council consists of 
one Chinese and one missionary from each station. This 
Council acts authoritatively for the whole Mission on questions 
delegated to it by the lower associations and is aes link between 
the churches and the home Board. 

_ In the above outline it is important to note (1) that Chinese 
and foreigu workers are placed upon the same footing ; (2) that 
while the higher organizations finally decide debated questions 
the ultimate authority lies with the Station Associations which 
elect the members of the higher bodies ; (3) that all questions 
connected with the management of the Mission (save those 
which have to do only with the relations of the missionary to 
the home Board, as, for instance, missionaries’ allowances) are 
put under the control of these organizations. It is also of 
interest to note that the stated object of these associations 
is the promotion of a// forms of Christian work, evangelistic, 
educational, and medical. Such organizations mean not only 
co-operation of foreigner with Chinese but also of Chinese 
with Chinese. The missionary body used to deal with indi- 
vidual churches and pastors. By the new rules these separate 
units have been brought together and are on the way of 
attaining a solidarity which they did not possess before. 

As the Congregational ideal has led to different methods 
of work so again it has led to different statements of belief. 
The individual church is left free to formulate its own creed so 
long as that is true to the ideals of the historic church in making 
Christ the supreme power in the world. But Congregation- 
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alism is not adverse to changing the wording of its creed from 
time to time as was done at the National Council of American 
Churches last year. The Congregational church stands at the 
forefront of progressive, constructive theology. She believes 
that while truth remains forever the same, the expression of 
that truth must change to meet the times. The Christian 
leader is a prophet of the new as well as a preacher of 
the old. Religion, the most vital force in the world, is | 
the great need of every age. But to meet that need the forms 
and outward expressions of that inner force must — with 
the age. 

Again, the Congregational church has always laid great 
stress upon education. The Pilgrim fathers in going from 
England to America carried with them a desire for learning 
great enough to cause them to plant schools which have become 
the New World’s most influential universities. It is only 
natural then, that Congregational missionaries from those 
countries should consider education of prime importance in 
mission work. Congregationalism aims at an educated church 
membership. Not that it does not welcome and seek to reach 
the lowest and most ignorant but it is not content to leave its 
members ignorant. ‘This emphasis upon teaching has led to 
the founding of schools in every community where the church | 
carries on work. In laying stress upon education it does not 
minimize evangelization, for it holds that leading men and 
women to Christ is the end and all of missionary activity, but 
it does believe that education is one of the most potent nie 
in evangelization. 

As the schools develop many of them grow into academies 
and colleges. The church considers higher education one 
of its special fields of operation and sets aside many of its 
strongest men to this work. Asa result the church is securing 

a body of trained ministers and educators to help it meet its 
i in this land of scholars. Many of those trained in 
Mission schools enter government or other secular employ but 
keep the mark of their Christian training with them. 

One outstanding feature of Congregational polity has made 
it natural for this church to take the lead in striving to attain 
that desired goal, the union of all the Christian forces of the 
nation. The Congregational churches of China are not 
organically connected with the churches in England or Ameri- 
ca. This gives us freedom to develop an indigenous church in 
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China. We are not working to found a denomination, but a 
Chinese church which shall develop its forms of worship, its 
polity, and theology in accordance with Chinese ideas. 
This enables us to take part in all sorts of union move- 
ments. Thus far the greatest attainment in the way of union 
has been among educational institutions. But the trend of the 
times is toward a closer union of all the Christian forces 
throughout the,land. Whatever may be the organic form of 
the ultimate Chinese Christian church the Congregational 
church is ready heart and soul to enter that one common com- 
munion of our Lord. 


Reminiscences* 
THE LATE DR. H. V. NOYES. 


T is said to be the privilege of the old to write ‘‘ Reminis- 
cences.’’ Possibly I am not old enough yet to avail 
myself of this privilege. I have, however, two other 
reasons for doing it now; first, I have several times 

been asked to do it. The second reason I fear is not a very good 
one but is this: It is easier to write reminiscences than to 
_ discuss some abstruse philosophical question, or to deal with 
one of those complicated ‘‘mission problems’’ that are dis- 
turbing our minds so much in these latter days. 

It may seem surprising to some of you that the established 
work of Protestant Missions, on the main land in China, is with- 
in my recollection. Dr. Morrison’s work was in Macao, and the 
work of Dr. S. Wells Williams, Dr. Bridgman, and one or two 
others, was mainly confined to the Foreign Factory Site. Even 
Dr. Happer waited ten tears after his arrival before setting foot 
inside the walled city. My first recollection of interest in Chinese 
missionary work dates from the treaty signed at Nanking in 
1843. It opened five ports for foreign trade, viz., Canton, 
Amoy, Foochow, Ningpo, and Shanghai. I remember well 
how the religious papers, in the United States, called upon the 
Christian Church to send missionaries to China because the five 
ports open to trade would also be open to missionary residence. 
I presume the same appeals were made in England and 
Germany. The Presbyterian Board of Missions in the United 
States, in answer to this call, sent, in 1844, in addition to Dr. 


* Read at the Canton Missionary Conference, May 28th, 1913. 
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J. C. Hepburn, then in Singapore, and Rev. Walter M. Lowrie, 
already in Macao, Rev. A. W. Loomis, Rev. John Lloyd, Rev. 
A. P. Happer, M. D., and Mr. Cole, a printer. These all met 
at Macao, and were assigned as follows:—Dr. Happer and Mr. 
Cole to Canton, Dr. Hepburn and Mr. Lloyd to Amoy, and 
Mr. Loomis and Mr. Lowrie to Ningpo. Mr. Cole, however, 
did not settle in Canton, as the printing work of the Board 
was transferred to Central China. 

My next distinct remembrance of interest in China is 
reading the biography of Rev. Walter M. Lowrie. His father 
had a permanent position in connection with the United States 
Senate, but gave it up to become the first secretary of the 
Presbyterian Board in New York. I have heard that, while in 
Washington, he was so much interested in the Chinese that he 
used to rise at four o’clock in the morning to study the 
language. He was the moving spirit in establishing the 
Mission Press at Shanghai, and in contriving to print the 
Chinese language with movable type. His son Walter, an 
uncle of the Rev. J. W. Lowrie, D.D., now in China, landed 
at Macao in May 1842. His instructions were to proceed to 
Singapore and consult with missionaries there as to future — 
work. He made the attempt to do so and, three weeks after 
arrival, went to Hongkong and embarked in the ‘‘Sea Queen’’ 
for Singapore. ‘he ship, after beating against wind and tide 
for two months, put in to Manila, being short of provisions, and 
having been just 65 days making the trip from Hongkong. 

Mr. Lowrie then took passage in the ‘‘Harmony’’ for 
Singapore, but, after a week, the ship ran on a hidden rock, and 
he with 22 others, packed like sardines in an open boat 21 feet 
long and 8 feet wide, was four days and five nights in drenching 
rain and torrid sun, with one umbrella for the party, before 
reaching land, after traversing 400 miles of sea. For that long 
journey they had only one oar, as three oars had been broken > 
in getting away from the ship, and much of the time they were 
in constant danger of being drowned, as they encountered at 
least a gale if not quite a typhoon. Mr. Lowrie then took ship 
for Hongkong, arriving four months from the time he left. | 
Evidently the Lord had work for him in China rather than 
Singapore. | 

I have already mentioned how the missionaries were 
distributed from Macao. One incident that occurred while 
they were still there, and told me by Dr. Happer, may be 
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interesting. He and four others, who messed with him, 

thought, for thanksgiving day, they would have a roast turkey, 
and ordered the butler to get one. They enjoyed it, but when 
the accounts came in found they must each pay $5.00—$25. 00 for 
the roasted turkey and that too on a gold basis, for Mexicans 
were then the same as gold. Presumably the thanks had been 
given on the proper day, and farther discoveries were too late 
to interfere with that. | : 

Mr. Cole the printer did not remain long in China. The man © 
who really established the Presbyterian Mission Press in Shang- 
hai was Mr. William Gamble. He it was who had thousands 
of Chinese characters in many books counted and classified as 
to frequency of use, and fonts of type arranged so that those 
most used could be placed nearest the typesetter’s hands. Years 
afterwards, he was in Canton and made a day’s trip with me in 
. a boat. He told what exaggerated ideas he had about the 
Chinese on his first arrival. He said ‘‘ The first night of my 
arrival in Shanghai I slept with a hatchet under my pillow. I 
had come out with the purpose of doing good to the Chinese 
and I had no thought of letting them put me all at once out of 
the field.’’ He made another remark that fixed itself in my 
mind, vzz., ‘It isa good thing for a man to think out what is 

the best thing for him to do, and then stick tothat.’’ He said, 
‘‘ There seems to be little country work going on, why do you 
not take up that?’’ This has connected itself in my mind 
with that declaration of Paul, ‘‘ This one thing I do,’’ and with 
another suggestion made in regard to Dr. Green, one of the 
ablest students of Hebrew and Old Testament literature general- 
ly that the United States ever had, wzz., ‘‘ By narrowing his 
sphere he broadened his influence.” There is some danger 
that people by broadening their sphere, may narrow their 
influence. Otherwise expressed, ‘‘One may have too many 
irons in the fire.’’ : 

My next recollection of interest in China was the ‘ Tai- 
Ping Rebellion’? which commenced about 1850. It was a 
mystery to me then, and is a mystery to me still, how Hung- 
Siu-Tsuen, who professed to be a Christian, to have his 
attempt based on Christian principle, to take the New Testa- 
ment as his guide, and who commenced his work by vigorously 
destroying idols, should have obtained, in the beginning, such 
_ a following as he did. It was easily seen how a later following 
was obtained when it became known what license was given to 
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plunder and destruction: and the opposition to the Manchu 
dynasty, which he proposed to displace, was strong even then. — 

I remember, while in college writing a paper to be read be- 
fore the Missionary Society, discussing this wonderful movement 
and its hopefulness for the speedy establishment of Christianity 
in China. I think I found about ten reasons for this hope. It 
was visionary, but I had the satisfaction of having much good 
company in being a false prophet. We all know how the 
leader, professing to start under the banner of the Prince of 
Peace, became the embodiment of savage cruelty, swept the 
country with fire and unpitying slaughter from Kwangsi to 
within seventy miles of Peking, till at last in 1864, conquered 
by Imperial troops led by Chinese Gordon and Li Hung-chang, 
he committed suicide. He had been the means of his country 
losing 20,000,000 lives. The attempt to overthrow the Man- 
chu dynasty, which then so signally failed, has, in our own 
day, wonderfully Bt and with comparatively small loss 
of life. 


TRAVEL TO CHINA. 


This brings me to my own personal experience in coming 
to China and living here. I was one of a company of four 
missionaries who, on the 3rd day of February, 1866, went on 
board the barque ‘‘ Benefactor’? bound for Hongkong by way 
of the Cape of Good Hope. Forty such craft could be stowed 
away in the floating palace in which I last. came to China, 
measuring 28,000 tons as compared with 650. 

The last thing that I did before the ship swung from her 
moorings was to throw my pocket book ashore to Dr. J. C. 
Lowrie, one of the two secretaries of the Board who was 
standing there. He took out the few dollars of United States 
currency, which he said would be of no use to me in China, 
and threw the pocket book back to me. The Board’s 
treasurer had gone, by way of Wall Street, to get usable money 
for us, but he failed to arrive in time. I happened to havea 
$5.00 gold piece and 50 cents in silver. This had to serve for 
incidental expenses for the whole party. The silver was used 
in paying postage on letters sent back from Java, at the rate of 
thirty cents per half ounce, and one dollar was paid for transfers 
in Hongkong. Sol arrived in Canton with $4.00 balance in 
hand, the whole incidental expenditure for the party having 
been $1.50 or an average of thirty seven and a half cents for 
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each individual. If any one has travelled from New York to 
Canton at less incidental expense let him make it known. 
In the ‘‘ good old times’? the Hongkong and Canton steamers 
gave missionaries free passage and meals besides, if they 

cared to take them, never charged for any ordinary package 
sent either way, and the generous Customs also passed all 
missionary goods, in quantities large or small, without inspec- 
tion or duty. 

It was a cold wintry day when the ‘‘ Benefactor’’ was 
towed out of harbor, and the next day a storm that sent the 
white spray flying from the waves was on the deep. It took 
only a few days, however, to get to the trade winds and the 
balmy air of the tropics. The best place was on deck, for the 
‘(dining saloon’’ was only large enough to hold a table that 
would seat three on each side and one at each end, leaving 
room enough for a waiter to slip around behind the chairs, and 
there was no ‘‘social hall.’? But outside the sky was clear, 
the sttn was bright, the waves were blue, sea gulls were 
in the air, shoals of flying fish skimmed the surface of the 
water and dropped back again, fat porpoises flopped out from 
the waves, dolphins showed their beautiful changing colors, 
and now and then, before a storm, Mother Carey’s chickens 
were sporting themselves on the sea. Wet weather came with 
_ the doldrums near the equator, then smooth water through the 
southern trade winds, rough weather and big albatrosses around 
the Cape of Good Hope, and then the Indian Ocean, memorable 
for its beautiful sunsets, so beautiful that sometimes the western 
sky, with its tinted clouds, looked like paths of glory up to 
heaven. | 

The first landing was at Java, about the end of April, 
after an experience of three months without any knowledge 
whatever of the inhabitants of the world besides those who 
were on board the ‘‘ Benefactor.’? This barque was so small 
that its deck was always tossed up and down by every passing 
wave, till one longed for even a few minutes on an immove- 
able floor, and came to appreciate. the words of the Psalmist, 
‘Then are they glad because they be quiet.’’ One hundred 
and nine days was the journey from New York to Hongkong. 
No missionaries of the Presbyterian Board have since come to 
China in a sailing vessel by way of the Cape of Good Hope. 

I have never forgotten a caution given me by my good 
fellow passenger, Rev. Jonathan Wilson, D.D., who had 
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been a missionary in Siam for eight years. He said, ‘‘Do 
not be too hasty in forming your judgment of what you see 
on the field. It may seem to you as though very little 
had been done.’’ I kept this advice in mind, and was 
thankful for it. The work did seem slow. The amount 
accomplished did seem small. It had been twenty-two years 
since Dr. Happer’s arrival, and the number of church mem- 
bers connected with the Presbyterian Mission was less than 
twenty. The first time I saw Mr. Roberts of the Baptist Mission 
he told me the number of members connected with their Church 
was 36 and be added, ‘* But I do not know how many of them 
are Christians.’? Mr. Roberts was a little eccentric, but, from 
all we have seen of the members of the Baptist Church, I think 
we inay calculate that there was earnest sincerity in most if not 
all «. those Christians. I do not remember the statistics of 
other missions, but recollect that the number in all China was 
estimated at 5,000. The London Mission was most advanced, 
especially in Hongkong. I think about three years after 
the Chinese Christians in Hongkong and Canton purchased 
land and erected a chapel in Fatshan. They had a joyous 
opening with Dr. Chalmers present, but while at their evening 
feast, the front door was battered down, the building set on 
fire, and the Christians—men, women, and children—had to — 
escape through a window-at the rear and come flying for 
refuge to Canton. 

If the work did seem small at hi I camé in time to under- 
stand the difficulties that had to be met, and to admire the 
sturdy faith of those pioneers which held them to their work, 
notwithstanding all discouragements, or to use a military 
phrase still ‘‘stood by their guns’’ when, to outward seeming, 
it was like bombarding granite walls with pellets from a pop- 
gun. If we leave the power of God out, the attempt was, as 
criticizers said who looked at it from a merely human point of 
view, ‘‘ foolishness.’? But our predecessors knew, what we 
know, that ‘‘It hath pleased God through the ‘foolishness’ of 
preaching to save them that believe.’’ I call to mind such men 
as Dr. A. P. Happer, Dr. John Chalmers, Rev. George Piercy, 
Rev. John Preston, Rev. Charles F. Preston, Dr. R. H. Graves, | 
Dr. J. G. Kerr, and Dr. E. Faber. No missionaries since have 
done harder work than did these early pioneers. Dr. Chalmers 
would, after his day’s work, go into his study at nine o’clock 
and work until two o’clock in the morning. I remember 
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hearing him preach a good sermon which he said he had written 
during Saturday night. Dr. Legge told me that while translat- 
ing the Chinese Classics, he went into his study at six o’clock 
in the morning and worked there till noon—doing in the 
afternoon the work that came to him as pastor of the Union 
Church in Hongkong. Dr. Faber told me that when he was 
learning the language he used to study at it twelve hours a 
day, and that was when the orthodox time was considered 
to be seven hours. The result was that, after three or four 
years, he would bring home a whole armful of Chinese 
books, go up to his chamber and go through them without 
a teacher. Dr. Kerr once told me that he had been able to 
prepare his medical books, which make rather a long list, 
by making his hospital rounds before eight o’clock in the 
morning. I happened to live for ten years where I could see 
that the light in his study rarely went out before ten in the 
evening. Dr. Happer had a class of ten theological students, 
and in addition every alternate day took his breakfast at five 
o’clock, reached the government school in the heart of the city 
at seven, taught English five hours, got back to tiffin at one, 
worked generally in the afternoon aud an hour in the evening. 
Of those who mastered the spoken language, none deserve 
more special mention that Dr. Graves of the Baptist Mission, 
Rev. Charles Preston of the Presbyterian Mission, and Rev. 


Mr. Whitehead of the Wesleyan Mission, who always gained 


attention when speaking in English as well as Chinese. 

In 1866, the discussion was still going on about, I will 
not say ‘‘the proper Chinese term for God’? for different terms 
may very properly be used to designate the Deity, but the 
proper term for translating Elohim and Theos. Pamphlets on 
the subject were put into my hands. Dr. Legge gave me his; 
some one gave me Bishop Boone’s, and I read whatever else 
came in my way. I soon found that, like other discussions, it 
was in part at least a question of definitions. If one started 
with defining God as essentially the being who rules the 
universe, emphasizing His Almighty power and authority, you 
could be sure that his conclusion would be ‘‘Shangti.’* If, 
however, he commenced by saying that the essential idea that 
we have of God is that He is the object of worship, the conclu- 
sion was just as sure to be ‘‘Shin.’’ Of course both meanings 
ate bound up together in our word ‘‘God.’’ What made the 
strongest impression on my mind was what I saw as I walked 
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the streets. At every shop door was the ‘‘Shin’’ of wealth, 
Should it be translated the ‘‘ spirit or spirits of wealth’? or the 
‘©ood of wealth’? ? Then, in many large shops, there was the 
one character ‘‘Shin’’ in a worshipping shrine, with incense 
sticks before it, but no idol in sight. From the explanation 
given by intelligent Chinese, it seemed wonderfully like the 
altar which Paul found in Athens dedicated to the ‘‘ unknown 
God’? and about which he said ‘‘ whom ye ignorantly worship 
him declare I unto you.”’ 


THE MISSIONARY CONFERENCE. 


A very much more heated discussion soon took place in 
the Missionary Conference. This Conference had only been 
recently established, and it gave abundant time for discussion. 
For the meetings were held from ten in the forenoon till one 
o’clock when there was an adjournment for tiffin: always a 
generous meal provided by the lady at whose house the 
meeting was held, but no ladies were expected to be present 
at the meeting. 

Two or three years later, after some solemn deliberation as 
to whether it was best or not, a motion was made to ‘‘allow”’ 
the ladies to be present. Some one suggested that it would be 
more polite to say ‘‘invite’’ and the motion thus amended was 
passed ; so we have been blessed with the presence and help of 
the ladies ever since. It was several years later, however, before 
the men had progressed so far as, after rather earnest discussion, 
to make the ladies voting members. After tiffin there wasa 
second session from two o’clock till five, when the Conference 
adjourned to meet again two months later. 

The question that I have mentioned as hotly discussed 
was whether it was proper to make a translation of the New 
Testament into Cantonese colloquial. This was stubboruly 
opposed. In fact feeling rose so high that some of the opposi- 
tion resigned their membership in the Conference. It is 
pleasant to record, however, that, in process of time, they so 
evidently wished to be back again, that the Conference opened 
the door by sending them a cordial invitation to return, which 
was as cordially accepted. ‘The opposition argued first: ‘The 
Conference is au advisory and not an executive body and there- 
fore should not do this work. This was unquestionably the 
correct view aud prevailed. The second reason given was that 
it would be degrading to the Bible to put it into such a 
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style of Chinese. The work, however, went on. Committees 
were appointed, not by Conterence, but by missionaries who 
favored it, to prepare a union version. 

Matthew and Jolin had already been prepared by Rev. 
Charles F. Preston, at the suggestion of Dr. S. Wells Williams, 
the anthor of the Middle Kingdom. Rev. George Piercy pre- 
pared the first draft of Mark and Rev. A. Krolzyck, Luke and 
the Acts. There were others on the committee.. The opposi- 
tion was so strong that the union version did not go farther 
than the Acts. It was claimed that the epistles could not be 
put into Cantonese colloquial. The rest of the New Testament, 
therefore, and all the Old Testament had to be done by 
individuals or individual Missions, who would gladly have 
worked with a tnion committee had that been possible. 
Rev. George Piercy, Dr. R. H. Graves, Dr. F. C. Henry, and 
Rev. H. V. Noyes were those by whom this work was almost 
entirely done. It is again pleasant to record that some of the 
stoutest opposers of colloquial lost their opposition, as the years 
passed on, used colloquial themselves, and advocated its use. 
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IV. SUGGESTIONS ON METHODS OF CONDUCTING A CON- 
VERSATION CLASS IN CHINESE. 


W. B. PETTUS, B.A. 


HE most important thing for a missionary in connection 
TT with the mastery of the language is that he should 
learn to understand Chinese when spoken to him and to 

speak Chinese. 

Unfortunately most of the missionary students of Chinese 
have had little or no experience in learning to speak a foreign 
language. When they have studied foreign languages it has 
been in order to learn to read or translate them. The result is 
that such experience as they have had in language study has 
fixed them in habits.of study which hinder rather than help in 
the mastery of a spoken tongue. 

Furthermore, the Chinese teachers ‘leis they use have 
never studied the spoken language, their study having been 
confined to the literary language—which differs in its construc- 
tion and vocabulary from the spoken language. 
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And besides this, the supply of books in the spoken lan. 
guage iu China is comparatively limited, so that it is difficult 
to get material of this kind written by Chinese. 

For these reasons it is important that those who attempt to 
help students in learning Chinese should concentrate their 
efforts during the early months on teaching them to speak and 
on showing them what they must do in order to learn to speak. 
There are many ‘‘conversation classes,’’ but not infrequently 
their work could be described as the head of the Language 
School in Korea has described the work in that school, which 
is as follows :— 


‘*The teachers have perforce been missionaries themselves, 
with very much to learn about the language as well as the best 
methods of inducting others into its use. The continual tendency 
has been to accumulate facts about the language, instead of 
acquiring the free and perfect use of the language itself. Grammar, 
analysis, fine etymological distinctions have often led ts away from 
the infinitely more important subject of absolutely correct pronunci- 
ation, right emphasis, right euphonic changes and correctuess 
itself. And until trained and qualified Korean teachers can be 
secured we are likely to have this tendency to combat.’’ 


I have visited several conversation classes in different parts 
of China, in which comparatively little Chinese was spoken 
and the work of the class was conducted almost entirely in 
English. I have no patent remedy or royal road to learning, 
and can only make a few suggestions _ out of experience 
and observation. 


I. General conversation, without some definite basis, is 
not feasible in a class. The attainments of the class are usually 
so varied, and the temptation to talk to each other in English 
so constant, that such a class usually results in a monologue in 
Chinese by the teacher, more or less understood by the stu- 
dents ; or of a discussion in English of some subject related to 
Chinese. A definite basis may be laid down in various ways: 


(a) The teacher can talk to the students in Chinese, show- 
ing them through motions or by the use of pictures what he 
means, and having them repeat after him and answer his 
questions, all in Chinese. . | 


(4) The conversation can be based on a portion of reading 
matter, the members of the class having read it before the 
class-meeting. This may be read aloud by the Chinese teacher, 
and the Chinese teacher and the various members of the class 
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may recite the gist of it from memory. If it is a story, several 
variations can be secured by having different members of the 
class tell the story from the point of view of the different 
people involved, as well as from that of an outsider. 


(c) Some members of the class, after previous preparation, 
may give a brief address, or tell a story, and then this can 
be discussed in Chinese by the class and the language of the 
speaker criticised, also in Chinese. This method was used 
with good results in the class on preaching conducted by Rev. 
E..C. Cooper in the Kuling Language School, in 1914. 


(d) The memorizing and reciting of monologue or dialogue 
is time well spent. | 


II. When the students are sufficiently advanced to do 


= original work, topics for the conversation at the next session 


may be assigned which they may be required to prepare with 
their teachers or by attendance at lectures. 


III. The conducting of a conversation class may be 
briefly described as putting in and then extracting. The class 
cannot reproduce anything which they have not learned, 
whether from the lips of the teacher, from a book, or in general 
- conversation. It must first go into them, and it is not truly 
theirs until it also comes out. ‘The conversation class might 
be called a class in expression because it should furnish an 
occasion to the student to use in speech the Chinese which he 
is learning in various ways. Many students have been seriously 
hindered in learning to speak Chinese by the courses which 
they have had to follow being so full that all their time has 
been taken in covering the course and they have had little 
time to really digest and use what they have been studying. 
The best way to help them to digest it is to cause them to use 
it—and this is the main function of a conversation class. 


IV. The best conversation classes that I have visited have 
been those conducted by Chinese teachers. If there is no 
‘Chinese teacher who understands how such a class should be 
conducted, a foreigner cannot render a better service than to 
train an able Chinese to lead such a class. The preparation 

with the teacher should be made before the meeting of the 
class in order that he shall have a free hand during the class 
session. The Peking Language School already has some 
Chinese teachers who are able to conduct conversation classes 
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in Chinese, with good results. When a foreigner conducts a 
conversation class it means that the students are hearing and 
imitating a foreigner’s Chinese. Furthermore, it is much 
more difficult for a foreign teacher who is accustomed to speak- 
ing English with the class, to refrain from the use of English 
during the class. The students will need explanations which 
can best be given them in English, but this should be done at 
some other time, and not during the conversation class. 

A conversation class is successful to the extent to which 
the students hear, nnderstand, and speak Chinese. Translation 
from English to Chinese and Chinese to English is a very 
complicated, intellectual process aud does not necessarily help 
the studeut very much in learning to speak Chinese. 


Mecmoriam.—Mrs. Alice M. Tatum. 


HE Central China Baptist Mission has lost one of its most 
consecrated and cultured missionaries in the death of Mrs. 
Alice M. Tatum at Mokanshan on August goth, 1914, Sun- 
day at sunrise. 

Alice Mabel Flagg was born in South Berwick, Maine, 
June 2nd, 1864. She came along with the Angel of Peace who 
came to settle the terrible conflict between the North and the 
South, and afterwards went as a messenger of the Gospel of Peace 

from the West to the East. | 

Her father, Mr. E. H. Flagg, was a quiet, but useful deacon 
of the Baptist Church. Her mother was a very active Christian | 
worker in the same Church. The names by which they were 
commonly called were Ebenezer and Mercy, two very significant 
scriptural names. | 

She attended the schools in her home town, and was often 
called on as a child to recite Scripture and poetry in the Sunday 
school. She was converted at the age of fifteen and joined the 
Baptist Church. 

She graduated at the Boston University in June 1887, and was 
called soon after to the Chair of Latin in a Southern School, 
Chowan Baptist Institute, Murfreesboro, N. C., where she taught 
for two years. She had for some time felt the call to mission work, 
and was waiting for the Lord to open the way for her to go to 
China. It was in this school at Murfreesboro, that her husband- 
to-be, Rev. E. F. Tatum, found her and won her. She gave up 
the joy of accompanying him to China to complete her agreement 
with the Chowan Baptist Institute. Miss Flagg arrived in Shang- 
hai on Sunday afternoon, November 1o, 1889. 

Being strong and bright and with a well-trained mind, the 
Chinese language gave her little difficulty. She was married 
December 17, 1889, and was unusually healthy and robust for six 
years. Her endurance was rather remarkable. 
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1895 was a sad year and a turning point in her physical life. 
Little Eva, the second daughter, died of cholera in August. 
Charlie, the first and only son, was born in October and Mrs. 
Tatum came very near dying. The physician thought it very 
remarkable that she recovered. | 

She did not, however, fully recover, for 1896 found her very 
weak, and in August little Charlie died and was buried in Yoko- 
hama, Japan. This shock of being taken to death’s door herself, 
and of losing two babies in one year was too much for her 
constitution, for she was never again well and strong. Home 
vacations seemed only to keep her alive. 

The last few months of her life she was eagerly looking 
forward to having with her the only surviving child, Joy, who had 
just finished school in America, and is now on her way to China. 

The last nineteen years of her life were years of weakness and 
suffering, but years of faitbful and effective service. Mrs. Tatum 
was a natural teacher and did some of her best work in the girls’ 
and boys’ academies, but this by no means kept her from doing 
much work among the women. She organized the first Chinese 
Women’s Missionary Society in our Mission. She began it with 
a few women in her own parlour, at the Old North Gate, and now 
the attendance is sometimes a hundred, not to speak of other 
societies and the organized women’s work growing out of her 
first society. The Chinese women loved her and will greatly 
miss her faithful and effective teaching. Her last work was 
teaching the wives of the Seminary students. She taught them 
Romans in the fall term of 1913 and Acts in the spring of 1914 
and greatly enjoyed it. Mrs. Tatum was quite literary, and 
was often called on to write papers and make addresses, and 


for years was Associate Editor of Woman’s Work in the Far East. — 


‘Several of her tracts have been printed. She doubtless would have 
left some books behind her if health had permitted. 

It was the writer’s privilege to be Mrs. Tatum’s neighbor for 
nearly twenty-five years, at times having her for months in his 
home, and he is not now able to recall a single instance when she 
said anything unkind to, or about, any one. It was a large part 
of her life to give pleasure to others. We shall miss her at Christ- 
mas, for at that time she went beyond her ability to make all about 
her have a happy Christmas. 7 
__ She was devotional but faith was her distinguishing character- 
istic. She trusted her Lord with her heart, her mind, and her 
body, and her Master never disappointed her, for over and over 
again He snatched her miraculously from the grip of death, and 
now at last has lifted her by the hand of death into eternal life. 
‘She is sure to hear the welcome plaudit, ‘‘ Well done good and 
faithful handmaiden, enter thou into the joys of thy Lord.”’ 

We shall all miss her, but most of all she will be missed by 
her husband, her daughter, and her sister and brother, Mrs. Emma 
Shaw and Mr. Chas. A. Flagg. 

_ Let us who read this sketch pray that the God of all comfort 
may be close to them during this dark hour. | 
R. T. BRYAN. 


SHANGHAI, CHINA, August, 1914. 


t 
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Our Book Table 


Tag CHINESE PEOPLE, a Handbook on China (with maps and illustrations), 
By the Venerable ArnTHUR EVANS MOULE, D.D., Missionary to the 
Chinese from 1861, formerly Archdeacon in Mid-China, Rector of Bur- 
warton with Cleobury North. pp. 469. London ; Society for Promoting 

Christian Knowledge. 1914. 5{- net. 


Any book on China from the pen of the Venerable Archdeacon 
A. E. Moule deserves careful consideration ; for few men living 
have spent more years in this country or have come into closer 
touch with its people. Yet we are bound to say, though we do it 
reluctantly, that the pleasure with which we have read the book 
now before us has been mixed with a measure of disappointment; 
and for this disappointment, the sub-title, ‘A Handbook on 
China,’ and the statement in the first lines of the Preface that the 
book ‘is intended to furnish students—particularly students of 
Foreign Missions—with a repertory of information on things 
Chinese,’ may to some extent be answerable. It was this descrip- 
tion of the book that led us to approach it with the pleasurable 
anticipation of finding that Dr. Moule had given us a new fiddle 
Kingdom, or brought Justus Doolittle’s valuable Vocabulary and 
Handbook up to date, or improved on Dyer Ball’s 7hings Chinese. 
But instead of the kind of book we looked for, we have a volume 
consisting of ten somewhat disconnected chapters on subjects such 
as the following : physical features and means of communications, 
the land and the people, origin and history of the Chinese, 
religious thought in China, China’s sages, literature and education, 
early Christian missions, missions of Churches of the Reforma- 
tion, China’s relations with Foreign Powers. Although these 
subjects are just those which find a place in dozens of books on 
China, there is ample room for a fresh and satisfactory treatment 
of either or all of them; and there is urgent need for reliable 
information in a ‘‘ handbook’’ form. We do not find, however, 
that Dr. Moule has helped us much in either direction. Take, for 
example, the first subject, The Physical Features of China. Where 
can we find an illuminating or even readable account of the 
geography of this country ? Wedo not mean a mere topography 
after the Chinese style, or a catalogue of details such as we have 
in Richard’s Geography of the Chinese Empire, or an unimaginative 
and incomplete survey like Archibald Little’s in Zhe Far £ast, or 
descriptions, province by province, similar to those ‘in the first 
volume of the Middle Kingdom. From books of this class it is 
extremely difficult to get an idea of China as a whole or to see 
those essential features which help so much to an understanding of 
her history and development, her singular isolation throughout 
the centuries, her self-contained culture and distinctive civilization, 
the movements of her population or the variety of her products. 

We are not without fascinating descriptions of parts or bits of 
China. Williamson, Hosie and James; Macgowan, Mrs. Bishop 
and Younghusband; Davis, Edgar and Fergusson and many 
others have written books and papers containing delightful and 
trustworthy accounts of provinces and districts through which 
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they have travelled. But this is not enough ; we want the broad 
features of the country summarized and fitted into the far stretch- 
ing story of this huge mass of humanity ; and we want, still more, 
to see the people as they are on their own soil—influenced in 
habit and temperament by their physical surroundings. Then, is 
there no story worth telling about those grotesquely weathered 
primeval rocks which, with myriads of boulder-sentries flung far 
out to sea, form the coast line of Fukien and Kwangtung ; nothing 
about the deltas of the Pearl and Yangtze Rivers; nothing about 
the snow clad mountains of the Far West, or the mighty rivers 
which have cut their tortuous ways to the ocean, or the shifting 
seas of sand which have blotted out the foot prints of countless 
hordes and buried the last remains of earlier civilizations ? 

The Archdeacon in this first chapter on Physical Character- 
istics and Means of Communication touches on many subjects and 
about each one he has something interesting to say ; but having 
read and re-read the chapter we have to confess that our knowl- 
edge of the country has scarcely been enlarged or consolidated, 
and that only in one or two places have we found anything 
approaching to those ‘ purple patches’ in which common things are 
radiant in the glory of a uew appreciation and fresh description. 
The perusal of other chapters leaves the same indefinite impres- 
sion. There is nothing to which exception can be taken, and 
there is much that is useful to the ordinary reader; but there 
is little that is satisfactory to the student. The origin of the 
Chinese, the value of their traditional history, the formative forces 
which moulded their civilization, the unifying principles which 
made the nation what it is, the religious ideas which lie behind the 
earliest ritual and worship, are questions on which the light of 
fresh research, unprejudiced scholarship, and careful thought is 
sadly needed. We fear, however, that the student will not receive 
from this handbook the illumination which its title may have led 
him to expect. | 

The chapter, Harly Christian Missions and other Religious 
Influences from the West, is both a valuable summary and a dis- 
criminating criticism ; but the chapter which follows on A/ssions of 
the Churches of the Reformation is disappointing. The historical 
part is well done, though we wish there had been some mention of 
the Continental missionary movement which sent forth men like 
Gutzlaff, and of Gutzlaff’s own stirring work amongst the protest- 
ant churches of his native land which led to the Basel and Rhenish 
Missionary Societies entering upon theif work in China in 1846. 
The Archdeacon states (p. 362) that his review of modern mission 
work is confined ‘chiefly to the operations of the Anglican 
Missions,’ and the reasons given for this limited outlook are—(1) 
‘the impossibility of following in detail the development of other 
missions and churches,’ and (2) ‘ the fact that with the exception of 
the China Inland Mission . . . . the Missions of the English Church 
under the C. M. S. are more widespread and numerous in 
workers and converts than those of any other individual Church.’ 
In a ‘handbook’ intended to furnish students— particularly 
students of Foreign Missions ‘ with a repertory of information,’ 
we can only regret that Dr. Moule did not take a broader view of 
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his opportunity. The fact that the book is written specially for 
Anglicans, is an additional reason for setting forth the full extent 
of the missionary work that is being carried on in China. In 
these times each church and each mission ought to know what 
other churches and missions are doing. We deeply rejoice in the 
conspicuous success of the Church of England Missions in China, 
but if any comparisons were necessary, should it not have been 
stated that it required the utmost all the churches could do to 
evangelize this country, and that, according to the latest and most 
accurate statistics available (China Mission Year Books 1913 and 
1914), eighty-seven jer cent. of the missionaries in China, and 
ninety per cent. of the total Christian community are outside the 
Anglican communion ? 

We have, it is true, the following appreciative reference to 
the work of other churches :— 


‘Gratitude and honesty combine in demanding full and admiring 
recognition of the men and women, dedicated and sent out to China during 
the past sixty or seventy years, by, it is believed, eighty-three different 


Christian bodies.’’ (P. 362.) 

But. how will these words be understood by those who know 
nothing of the facts ? 

In another statement we think Dr. Moule has also done less 
than justice to the actual facts. After expressing the belief that 
missionaries in China have been sent out by eighty-three different 
Christian bodies, he continues: ‘There were more than fifty 
organised Churches actually represented at the great Centenary 
Conference... .... in 1907;’ and he adds: ‘ Thank God for 
the devotion. .... .soexhibited. But is there not blame—yet 
is it so easy to apportion the blame ?—for this travesty of the Union 
of Christendom, this distorted picture of the one Church of the Living 
God.’ It isa pity that Dr. Moule did not look again at the records 
of the 1907 Conference, for he would have found that the Con- 
ference was composed of representatives not of ‘ organized Churches,’ 
but of Missionary Societies and organized missions. Thus the 
Anglican communion itself was represented by delegates from no 
less than five missionary societies. Other delegates represented 
interdenominational and local organizations like the Bible Societies, 
the Literature Society, and the Tract Societies. It would be well 
for writers to examiue carefully the published lists of Missions and 
tables of statistics before making general statements. In the latest 
and fullest list of missions at work in China, no fewer than 121 
separate names of societies or organizations are to be found. But 
even a cursory examination of the list will show that about one 
half of these missions or organizations are interdenominational or 
local, or that they are engaged in special forms of work. Then, of 
the other societies representing organized churches, by far the 
larger number indicate geographical and not ecclesiastical divisions. 

We all deplore the disunion of Christendom, and shrink from 
the thought of its perpetuation.on the mission field, and we there- 
fore wish that a more helpful suggestion had been made towards 
union than that contained in the following quotation which we take 
from the author’s chapter on ‘ Unity.’ After stating that the 
Chinese Christians are now looking for ‘ that Church which Christ 
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Himself prayed for... ... and which His Apostles described— 
One Church in faith, in order, in discipline, and sacraments, and 
charity,’ Dr. Moule continues :— 


Is it too late. .....toshow them even yet that we can unite on one 
common basis of Apostolic and Primitive faith and order and creed and 
sacrament—one in matters of Christian conscience, taught and enlightened by 
the Scriptures of Truth, and one by laying aside for future adjustment all 
wholly minor questions of preference or prejudice or custom?...... Have 
we not such a Church, the English Church—if she remains true to her faith 
and order; not relapsing into later Roman error and non-conformity ; not 
patronising or adopting the rationalistic assumptions and unassured results of 
criticism? ..... . If now the Church purges herself from errors thus on 
either side, here will lie and rest a Church ‘ foursquare,’’ a quadrilateral, a 
one and true basis and trysting place for Christians. Here, if they will come 
and see, the eighty differing Churches in China will find all the truth they 
love and need, but in harmony, not in isolation or exaggeration ; and joining 
thus and presenting to the Chinese our Lord’s own model and ideal, the 
Church of China will be gladly one in Christian communion with the Church 
Catholic, and strong for the glory of God and the increase of His Kingdom,’ 


Pp. 374-375. 

This is very beautiful; the goal is attractive but is the way 
practical? The Archdeacon’s three ‘ifs’ loom like heavy clouds 
upon the horizon, and not a few of his readers who gaze with 


longing eyes towards his ‘‘ foursquare’’ refuge will fear to venture 


on the journey. | | 
The illustrations, mostly reproductions of old Chinese prints, 


are excellent, whilst the notes on the illustrations deserve special 
recognition. | 


STUDI£S IN THE RELIGIONS OF THE East. Sy PROFESSOR GEDRN, for 
some years a missionary in India, now tutor in Hebrew and Biblical 
Literature at the Wesleyan Methodist Theological Institution at 
Richmond, Eng. Charles H. Kelly, London. 12]-net. 


This work contains a thorough revision and considerable ad- 
ditions to two small volumes previously published by the author on 
‘‘Studies in Comparative Religion’’ and ‘‘Studies in Eastern 
Religion.’’ ‘‘ Chapters have been added on Confucianism, Taoism, 
and Shintoism, in the hope of rendering the work more serviceable 
to those who are studying for the examination of the London 
University.’’ It is to those chapters I shall confine my remarks— 
save that I must add here that Prof. Geden is a first-hand authority 
on the religions of India. He is acquainted with many of the 
Original languages. Inasmuch as Dr. Geden’s father was one of 
the Old Testament Revision Company one may speak of the son 


as to the manner born for oriental studies. 


_I do not know that I have ever read anything on Chinese 
religions by one who is confessedly a second-hand authority which 
gives a better perspective than Dr. Geden has managed to give— 
I would except Bishop Westcott ; his contributions in his various 


_ works are not lengthy, but they are so accurate that I can hardly 


doubt but that before printing they must have been reviewed by 
some one who was a first-hand authority. One of those slight 
indications of an outsider is given by such a statement as that 
Confucius ‘‘7s reported to have shown his filial piety by mourning 
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three years for the death of his mother’’ (p. 623). The remark 


is repeated on p. 649 ‘‘ He is said to have observed a three years’ 


period of mourning for his mother,’’ (italics are mine). The 
apparent defence of the writer against imaginary sceptics is one 
that no resident in China would make. One can imagine a Chinese | 
writing about England to say that ‘‘it is reported that the court 
ladies all wore nothing but black clothes for the period of mourn- 
ing.’’ A resident in England would never think of defending 
himself because he made the plain statement that ladies in mourn- 
ing wore black. clothes. He would not say ‘‘ It is reported.”’ 

Of cours:, we have at the outstart a discussion as to whether 


Confucianism is a religion. The thick type inset that so con- 


veniently summarizes the paragraph reads ‘‘ Confucianism not a 
religion.’’ From this dictum, Dr. Geden never departs. Most 
second-hand writers on Confucianism betray their utter lack of 
clearness on this point. They will all somewhere or other admit 
that Confucianism is zof a religion—at any rate ‘‘ in the strict sense 
of the word’’ ; but they equally admit that in some other than the 
‘“‘strict’’ sense Confucianism is a religion. Dr. Geden might 
easily justify himself for writing on what is not a religion in a 
book that is about religions by the plea that the London University 


includes Confucianism in its syllabus for examinations of religion. 


Our author, however, does do a bit of wobbling on the question as 
to whether Confucius was an agnostic. On p. 619 the student is 
taught: ‘‘ He was not an atheist; but he was a confessed and 
pronounced agnostic.’? On p. 630 the inference from Confucius’ 
contributions to the Yih Ching is that ‘‘he was not really anti- 
theistic or in the strictest sense agnostic.”’ 

Four out of the five classics are well treated. The curious 
thing is that the fifth, which contains more matter on religion than 
all the rest put together, is dismissed in a paragraph of half a page 
which never mentions the word “‘ religion.’’ 

In Dr. Legge’s prolegomena to the Li Chi he gives a list of 
no less than twenty-nine French renderings of the word ‘‘Li”’ 
suggested by Mons. Callery, an earlier translator. Dr. Legge says 
it would not be hard to add tothe number. I would venture to 
add one to the number which seems to me to be the best English 
equivalent of the word as it stands on the title page of the book. 
The English of “‘Li Chi’? should be “‘ Treatises on Religion.” 
In De Groot’s great work on Chinese religions the quotations 
from the Li Chi greatly outnumber those from all the other 
classical works. 

Dr. Geden might greatly strengthen his work in future 
editions if he would re-cast the section on the Li Chi. All that 
he has to say on Ancestral Worship should come under the section. 
Instead of telling us that ‘‘some high authorities have maintained 
that the real practical religion of the Chinese was neither Confu- 
cianism, nor Taoism, nor Buddhism but ancestor worship’’ it 
would be better to teach that only when we make ‘‘ Confucianism ”’ 
to mean “‘ that which Confucius /vansmitted’’ and not ‘‘ that which 
Confucius founded’’ can Confucianism be regarded as a religion. 
But that is the proper meaning: Confucius never originated a 
single rite or ceremony, a solitary dogma or variation of dogma. 
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What he did do with signal success was to inculcate the teachings 
and practice of ‘‘ the ancients ’’ in such a way that for the past two 
thousand years have never been more than temporarily questioned. 
Now and again Buddhism and Taoism have received a preference 
from one emperor or another, but such periods have always been 
followed by violent re-action. Moreover, the Buddhism in China 
is a very Confucian variety of Buddhism—Taoism has managed to 
monopolize the title that ought to have been claimed by the so-called 
Confucianism. ‘The sources of Taoism are all included in Con- 
fucianism : the wide divergence of Taoism from Confucianism is 
due entirely to post-Confucian Taoism wot following the Way 
(‘* Tao’’) of the ancients but striking out a new path for itself. 

In the matters that Confucius transmitted undoubtedly the 
premier place belongs to those connected with ancestors. The 
Analects would in themselves prove this; but the Li Chi alone can 
give the student any idea of the fulness and richness of Chinese 
views on ancestral ceremonies. If you only know the Analects you 
may be inclined to discuss whether you ought to speak of 
‘‘ Ancestral Worship.’’ No one who knows the Treatises on 
Religion would hesitate for a moment. 

The chapter on Taoism is quite as well done as that on Con- 
fucianism. It is interesting to note the ill effects of that worst 
of all the many bad attempts to romanize Chinese which is provided 
in the series of Sacred Books of the East. The system is very 
scientific and may possibly be helpful to any person—if such there 
be—who understands it. Inasmuch as ‘‘h’’ following a consonant 
indicates the aspirated consonant (¢.g., ‘‘ Thang’’=‘‘ T‘ang’’) the 
usual sound of ‘‘Ch’’ is ruled out. Instead, therefore, of writing 
Chwang tzu,’’ an zfa/ic K was used. Dr. Geden, whoisa thorough 
student of the Sacred Books of the East, adopts their romanization 
as far as ordinary type-fonts allow. But by failing to italicise the 
initial letter of Chwang tzu’s name we find him called ‘*‘ Kwang-tze.”’ 

No student of non-Christian religions will regret getting Prof. 
Geden’s excellent book. There must be few indeed who would not 


find much to learn in the 900 clearly printed pages. 


THE Stupy OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE. Ay Louis M. SrrRKEt, M.A.,S.T.D. 
Association Press: London and New York. 


_ Professor L.M. Street has written an exceedingly suggestive 
book which deserves careful perusal on the part of all earnest 
Bible students. We do not attempt to analyse the six chapters 
in which the author discusses with much earnestness such im- 
portant topics as ‘‘ The Organization of the Student Life,’’—a 
thoroughly practical bit of writing,—‘‘The Structural Study of the 


| — Bible,’’ or the ‘‘ Study of the Bible by Historical Periods.’’ 


These and all Professor Street’s chapters are the embodiment 
of the results of an attempt to apply the elementary principles 
of the ‘‘study-process’’ to the English Bible. ‘The whole discus- 
sion is more or less rigidly confined to the essential sphere of 
method. Our author thinks that we have fallen upon evil days 
as regards the popular knowledge and use of the Bible. He 
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asserts, without hesitation, that ‘‘our greatest Book’’ is as much 
lost to the people of to-day as was the ‘‘ Book of the Law’’ to the 
people in the days of King Josiah. Without doubt this is not 
to be questioned as a sad fact in connection with many sections 
of our home populations. On the other hand, we are glad to 
believe that it is not true of all. As Professor Street will doubtless 
admit, there is to-day a greater and more hopefully intelligent 
study of God’s Word being carried forward by the Christian 
masses in the home couutries than ever before, and this interest 
is markedly coincident with the general advance in popular 
education, and is due still more to a quickened spiritual life in 
our churches. Still there is lee-way to be made up before the 
members of our Christian communities fully realise that the Bible 
is humanity’s chief literary asset, and the most interesting book 
in the world. Professor Street in his helpful pages has done 
a great deal to stimulate and instruct the desire that already 
exists for Scriptural study on true and fruitful lines. He has 
indicated with much freshness and an adequate amount of 
scholarship an ‘‘exact and scientific method” of study, and 
has luminously sketched the best way of applying ‘‘ with industry 
and precision’’ the abundant helps which lie to the hand of every 
student. . Every reader will agree with the author when he says 
that ‘‘the mastery of method, the conquest of mental laxity 
and weakness of will, the acquirement of skill in handling details, 
and persistence in meeting and overcoming difficulties’’ is the 
basis on which all solid learning is to be acquired; and when 
these necessary principles, so essential in the work attempted by 
students of so-called secular subjects, are applied by men and 
women whose hearts and brains have been inspired and directed 
by a higher and holier motive to the study of God’s Word, greater 
and richer results will follow the examination of the Book of 
all books. 

We must not close this notice of a really useful volume 
without calling special attention to the helpful and scholarly analyses 
found in the appendix. Indeed, few will read Mr. Street’s book 
without feeling a sense of admiration and profit, and no small 
degree of gratitude. | | 

J. W. W. 


CHINESE CURRENT LITERATURE—SOME MAGAZINES. 


Much is said from time to time of how suddenly the Chinese 
have taken to the publication of newspapers. They have not 
stopped there, however, and the following notes will show that 
there is a good deal of activity in the line of magazines also. Only 
a few out of the whole large number are noticed, but they give 
quite clearly some idea of the variety of topics handled and the 
multiplicity of interests served. 


1. Eastern Miscellany (3% Fy ME FH) published by the Com- 
merical Press in Shanghai, at $3.00 a year, deals mostly with 
| ~ tp but includes articles on other topics and some stories. 

he writers are not those who are especially well known, yet the 
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magazine is worth while and quite interesting. Recent articles on 
the Secrets of the Palace were especially interesting. | 


2. The Buddhist Journal (ff & #% BW), published by the 
4 JE @& ky in Shanghai for $3.00 a year, is devoted almost ex- 
clusively to articles on the Buddhist classics, and the authors of 
the articles all write under zoms de plume. ‘The purpose of the 
- Journal is to aid in the revival of Buddhism. 


. Lhe Ladies’ Eastern Times (hg ZH WE #R) is published at 
the press of the Eastern Times newspaper as a magazine catering 
especially to the tastes of women. It sells for forty cents a copy, 
the writers are well-known, and on the whole it is a pretty good 
magazine for its purpose. 

4. Short Stories’’ (jv HE #R), published in Shanghai at 
a yearly subscription of $5.00, contains novels only. The style is 


good, and also quite simple; many of the stories are entertaining, 


and some are quite amusing. 


5. Economic Miscellany of the Republic (BB 
is a journal of Political Economy published in Wuchang. The 
articles hardly seem to be of much weight and the magazine is not 
one of high order. The annual subscription is $3.00. | 


6. The Youth’s Magazine (> TE HR GFE) is a very good 
magazine for young people that is published in Shanghai by the 
Commercial Press, for a subscription price of eighty cents a year. 
The stories, while not written by the best known writers, contain 
good moral lessons and suggestions for the young, and make up a 


magazine that is to be recommended for young people and small © 


students. | 


7. Progress (#£ #5), published in Shanghai at a price of $1.50. 


a year, is a worth-while publication containing articles on the 
subject of modern civilization by well-known writers. 


8. Conscience (fi wp), on the other hand, is a paper of quite a 
different kind, also published in Shanghai at $1.50 for a year’s 
subscription... Its purpose is anarchic and its writers, therefore, 
write anonymously. In one copy, recently examined, there was 
a paragraph against Christianity. 


9. The Army Journal published in Peking for 
$2.00 a year, deals almost exclusively with military matters. The 
writers are men not very well known to the public, as might be 
expected in a magazine of a more or less technical nature. 


10. Humanism (JA 38 ) is a paper published in Japan at ten 
cents a copy, in the interests of the Socialists, with articles written 
by well-known men. It is apt to be anti-Christian and atheistic—a 
recent article on Religion taking this attitude freely. 


_ _ 11. Constitutional Government fH) is published in 
Peking. The subscription is $1.80 a year. It deals with matters 
relating to the Constitution, in articles written by men whose 
names are well known, and is well worth reading as it gives the 
latest and most current ideas concerning government. 
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12. Journal of Agriculture BW #) comes from Hang. 
chow, where it is published at forty cents a copy. It is an agricul- 
tural magazine and published entirely in the interest of diffusing 
suggestions for improved methods of farming. } 


13. Foreign Students’ Journal +E FR) devotes itself 
mostly to describing conditions in the universities in the United 
States and so is of particular interest to students intending to 
complete their studies in America. It is published at sixty cents 
a copy. | 

14. Naval Journal (He BH BE GE) is a magazine devoted entirely 
to naval affairs, and so is of interest and use to men in the navy 
only. It is published in Peking, at a cost of thirty cents a copy. 


The above brief account will be interesting mainly as showing 
a list of interests for each of which at least the one miagazine 
mentioned 1s published. Newspapers and magazines are new in 
China, but no wider list of subjects could be found in an equal 
number of publications anywhere. It shows quite clearly that the 
value of the printed word is appreciated, and that the Chinese are 
in earnest in their effort to push forward the various phases of the 
new civilization that they are adopting. ‘That there are different 
grades of éxcellence in editing and writing is no cause for surprise, 
for of course that is found all over the world. 


Zoo.ocy. For Normal Schools. By Miss Nielsen. Presbyterian 
Mission Press, Price 30 cents, 


This book is a translation into simple Wén-li of a work used — 
in Norway. It is most suitable as a textbook for Normal Schools 
in China. ‘Ihe first half deals with the leading animals of the 
various countries, while the second half treats of birds and insects. 
Each description is short and concise and yet gives the leading facts 
and features which should be kuown on the subject under con- 
sideration. There are good and abundant iJlustrations throughout 
the book and at the close of each subject is a short catechism sum- 
ming up the main points which have been taught. A Chinese 
teacher with such a book in his hand could hardly fail to interest 
his pupils in Zoology and to impart to them information which 
they would retain. | 

W.E. P.-W. 


SoME C. L.S. Books. 


& 2 A Sara Crewe. Miss Laura M. White and Miss 

Cheo Tsai Lan, 15 cents, | 

To those unfamiliar with the original we may say that the 
story belongs to the class so much in vogue at present,—of an 
imaginative, interesting little girl, whose fate it is to be brought up 
by a woman who is very much the reverse. Those who already 
know the ‘‘ Princess’’ will be glad to hear her talk Chinese, even 
though this same Chinese is not always ‘‘f‘ung hsing,’’—as the 
wse of for give,’’ and 4 for ‘‘creature.’’ It is in Kuan- 
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hua, and that is the most important, since it is a child’s story. 
The characters ff (chien*) for doll would supply a long-felt — 


want, if the term could be restricted to that meaning.. 


aH KK BR THE HOME-MAKERS; A CHINESE STORY OF MOTHERCRAFT. 

By Miss Laura M. White and Miss Yu Ying Yuen. 15 cents. 

The secondary title well expresses the scope of the work. 
Being prepared in collaboration, the ripe experience and Christian 
culture of the American woman added to the more perfect knowl- 
edge of her own country-women possessed by the Chinese, the 
result is naturally more helpful to the class for whom it is designed, 
than would be possible to either alone. We need just such books 
at the present stage, when those who have learned in our mission 
schools are taking their place among the matrons. — 


BERS THe Ay Miss Laura M. White. 
15 cents. 

A prefatory note so well describes the book that we quote 
from it. ‘* ‘The School of Infancy’ is an attempt in simplest 
Mandarin to teach Chinese mothers how to apply some Montessori 
and kindergarten methods in their own homes, developing the 
faculties of their children while amusing and entertaining them 
before they arrive at school age.’’ Very fortunately there is much 
more of Miss White than of Signora Montessori in the book. We 
hope these few lessons in teaching the very little ones how to play 
may tend to relieve the arms and backs of the poor little older 
sisters. Chinese young men have learned to play; the children 
are learning ; but the little tots still have to be ‘‘ toted.’’ 


A. H. M. 


Correspondence 


works of grace in their fields 
which might be of interest to 
our constituency. 


YEAR BOOK. 


To the Editor of 


CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 
Yours sincerely, 


DEAR SIR: May I say through 
your columns that the 
the China Mission Year Book 
would be glad to receive sugzes- 
tious for the Year Book of 1915? 
We shall be sending out definite 
requests to various individuals 
in due course, but in the mean- 


time we should be glad to receive 


CHINESE HISTORY AND LITERA- 
TURE. 


To the Editor of 
‘“THE CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 


copies of reports published on | 


the field. We should also be 
glad to hear from missionaries 
of any special movements or 


DeAR Mr. Eptror :—In the 
June issue, page 368, is an ex- 
cerpt from EHitel, which is very 
sugpestive. It reads,— 
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**One thousand Buddhas reminds 
one of the one thousand Zara- 
thustras.”’ 


again,— | 
‘*Southern Buddhism knows no 
Amita.’’ 
(which reminds one of Uithra). 
The Tibetan or older northern 
Buddhism Amita and Persian 
Uithra or Mid or Bod or Phut 
the ra or Sun-god are identical. 
Phut left the human centre 
early in the genealogical table 
of Gen. x. He and his nephew 
the Sinite (Sinem) have no re- 
corded descendants ; v. 18, ‘‘ and 
afterward were the families of 
the Canaanites spread abroad.’’ 
He would pass through Persia 
on his way to Tibet. His neph- 
ew came further east to S. 
Kansu, Tsinchow and settled 
among Magog and Gomer. Of 
course it is not likely, notwith- 
standing the opinion of Sir Wil- 
liam Jones, that the earlier 
Noah (Yao) and Shem (Shuen) 
migrated from the Euphrates to 
the Yellow River ; but the Sinem 
brought the traditions with them 
from Shimar, Shinger, Sumer, 
and found answering localities 
on the Yellow River. There is 
a temple to Noah the atmos- 
pheric god in the north suburb 
of Tsinchow and one to Adam 
the ancestor of all ages in the 
west suburb. The frequent 
shrines of the San Yuan Kung 
Halls of the three originals are 
doubtless memories of white 
Japhet, red Shem, and black 
Ham. The voice of prophecy 
knows of a portion of one of 
the tribes—Asher—driven far 
away and when the assem- 
bling trumpet sounds Kaifeng 
and other parts will restore 
‘‘ these from the land of Sinim”’ 
to their fatherland who will 
doubtless revisit the land of 
their birth to carry out the com- 
mission of Matthew xxviii. 


The Chinese Recorder 
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Then will be the harvest from 
China. At present their fellow 
Gentiles from the West are 
privileged to pluck ‘‘a first. 
fruit for salvation,’’ and no 
more, which are to be selected 
specimens for manifestation with 
Christ in God’s glory. Col. 
3, @- 
Sincerely, 
G. PARERR. 


CHEAP AND EASY TRAVELLING 
VIA SIBERIA. 


To the Editor of 
‘‘ THE CHINESE RECORDRR.’’ 


DEAR Sir: Though perhaps 
out of season, yet in the hope 
that God Almighty will soon 
restore us peace again, I will 
for the benefit of others give a 
short account of a trip home by 
the Trans-Siberian route. The 
commodities of travelling via 
Siberia seem not yet to be suf- 
ficiently known in our circle. 
To travel by express is very 
expensive and considering the 
fact that it is always overcrowd- 
ed—it is also far from being 
comfortable. To be confined 
with one’s meals to the dining 
car with the customary daily 
tipping makes it all the more 
uncomfortable. The ‘passenger's 
train’ which leaves Harbin or 
Vladivostock every day is only 
24 hours slower than the ex- 
press. It is much cheaper and 
life on it is far less monotonous. 
I travelled second class one way 
but preferred to come back third 
class. Platzkartas are issued 
also for third class and all one 
has to take to make one’s seat 
soft and easy is a good fu-k’at, 
z.e., bedding, just as when 
travelling in China. There is 
room in the cars for any amount 
of luggage of any size, The best 
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Russian families travel third 
class and one is always in good 
company. The price fora ticket 
from Moscow to Vladivostock 
is only sixty roubles ($63.00 
Mex.). The whole trip from 
Peking or Vladivostock to Ber- 
lin with food and diversas all 
included can be made for $120 
Mex. The train stops for 15 
or 20 minutes at all principal 
stations. Boiling water (kip- 
jadok) is supplied free everv- 
where. One only needs to take 
a tea kettle along. Tea, lemons, 
sugar, fresh milk, cream, butter, 
bread in all varieties, cooked 
meat, chickens, egys, lemonade, 


fruits, et cetera, are sold ata 


very cheap price on all the 
stations. The buffets offer the 
famous Russian soup (bortsch ) 
and hot meals of every descrip- 
tion. A foodbasket with all its 
necessaries will come in very 


handy on the voyage. Ladies 


are quite safe to travel on this 
train even third class. We had 
quite a number of single ladies 
in our car, though there are also 
special compartments ‘ for ladies 
only... At Harbin, Manchuria, 
and Irkutsk trains are changed. 
One entrusts all his belongings 
to the porter (nazoldschik) who 
boards the train on its arrival, 
also the ticket which he needs 


to buy the platzkarta_ with. 


Only take note of his number. 
He will bring you safely to 
your place after half an hour or 
so. Fare 30-50 cents., 2.¢., 


Kopeken. There is a Red Cross 


station at every big station, 
where all necessaries are sup- 
plied free of charge for cases of 
accidents or sickness. Money 
can be exchanged everywhere 
at the stations. Big stations 
have also an ‘ information office’ 
where every language is spoken. 
Tickets are bought much cheap- 
er at the stations than at the 
agencies of the Sleeping Car 
Co. On Russian railways the 
longer the distance the cheap- 


er the ticket, therefore buy it 


straight to Moscow or Berlin or 
to Vladivostock and Peking. 
Everybody does good to buy 
the little booklet: ‘ Russian 
made easy’ supplied at every 
bookstore, for the sake of learn- 
ing a few words which will 
facilitate travelling greatly. 

Life on Russian trains, es- 
pecially third class, is very home- 
like indeed, and I count the 
trip I have made as one of the 
happiest times I have ever spent 
on trains. Those amongst my 
colleagues who wish to travel 
cheap and can adapt themselves 
to circumstances will find this 
way of travelling superior to 
that in any other country. As 
I have made travelling facilities 


on the Siberian line my special . 
study, I shall be glad to give 
‘any further information to any 


one who is anxious to get it. 


I am, dear Sir, etc. etc. 
Yours, 
Ch. W. KASTLER. 
PEKING. 


CORRECTION. 
In the notice of China Mission Year Book, 1914, in September 


have been $3.00. 


RECORDER the price was inadvertently entered as $1.50. It should 
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Language Classes in Wuchang. 
October to April, 1914-1915. 
Plans have now been complet- 

ed whereby Language Classes 
(for beginners only) will be 
held in Wuchang for about six 
months, beginning October 12th, 
1914. The classes will meet 
at 2.30 p.m., the days of the 
week, places of meeting, subjects 
taught, and teachers who have 
kindly consented to take charge 
of the classes, are indicated in 
the following table :— 


Mondays, Boone Library. St. Mark 
and the Book of Common Prayer. 
Deaconess Phelps. 


Tuesdays, London Mission. Radi- 
cals, Writing, and National Reader. 
Mrs. Foster. 


Thursdays, Wesleyan Mission, in- 
side Great East Gate. Conversation. 
Rev. C. W. Allan. 

Fridays, Swedish Mission. Baller’s 
Primer. Rev. A. L. Fagerholm. 

No fees will be charged. Mis- 
Sions sending students must 
make their own arrangements as 
to living accommodations. 

A meeting will be held in the 
Boone Library, Wuchang, on 
Friday, October oth, at 2.30 p.m. 
to make plans, if possible, for a 
permanent Language School in 
the Wuhan Centre. Missions 
interested are invited to send 
representatives to this meeting. 

Correspondence on the above 
subjects may be addressed to 


BISHOP ROOTS, 
43 Tungting Road, Hankow. 


Canton Union Theological 
College. 


It was the unanimous opinion 
of the sectional Continuation 
Conference held at Canton, in 
1913, that there should be 
founded in Canton City, a Union 


of Kwong Tung.’’ 


Theological College of high 
grade, in order to train the 
leaders, made necessary by the 
rapid spread of Western knowl- 
edge, and the growing needs of 
the Church. <A delegate was 
asked to convene the represent- 
atives of Missions interested. 
This was done, and the com- 
mittee met several times, and © 
finally recommended: That 
this Committee of Represent- 
atives strongly endorse the rec- 
ommendation of the Mott Con- 
ference held at Canton, and urge 
that steps be taken, as soon as 
possible, to establish the Union 
Theological College. 

The following persons com- 
posed the committee : 

G. H. McNeur, New Zealend Pres- 
byterian Mission ; C. A. Nelson, Amer- 
ican Board Mission; E. B. Ward, 
United Brethren Mission ; P. Jenkins, 
Church Missionary Society; J. M. 
Henry, American Presbyterian Mis- 
sion; A. H. Woods, Canton Christian 
College; F. O. Leiser, Canton Y.M, 
C.A., A. Baxter, London Missionary 
Society. 

The above committee at once 
issued a circular letter, addressed 
to the ‘‘ Missions and Churches 
Favorable 
replies were received from seven 
societies, and a Provisional Board 
of Directors was organized, and 
a Constitution was drafted. The 
Board of Directors are: A.J. 
Fisher, (Presb.) chairman; A. 
Baxter, (I,.M.S.) secretary ; E. 
Dewstoe, (Wesleyan); P. Jen- 
kins, (C.M.S.); C. W. Shoop, 
(U.B.M.); W. Mawson, (New 
Z. Presb.), and C. A. Nelson, 
(A.B.C.F.M.) 

The Constitution: A _ few 


sections, briefly stated are as 
follows : 


1. The purpose of this Union Theo- 
logical College shall be to provide 
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theological training for pastors, 
evangelists, and other Christian 
workers. 

2. Each Mission having a part in 
the Union shall be expected to 
provide : 

(1) At least one foreign teacher, 

iving his full time to the work of 
the Institution, and a residence for 
the same, or : 

(2) $20,000 (Mex.) in property or 
endowment, or : 

(3) An annual grant toward the 
Institution of $1,200 (Mex.) 

* Kach of these, (1), (2), (3), shall 
be considered as one unit of work. 

3. The Chinese Churches may have 
a part in this Union on the same basis 
as the various Missions; unit (1) in 
this case, may be a Chinese teacher 
and his residence, ora Chinese Church 
may unite with a Mission in making 
up a unit. | 

4. Each Mission or Church shall 
maintain and care for its own students, 
either in its own hostel, or through 
arrangement with other Missions or 
Churches having hostels. 


The following Missions or 
Boards have taken one or more 
units, or are contemplating do- 
ing so:—Amierican Board ; Am. 
Presbyterian Church; Church 
Missionary Society ; London Mis- 
sion; New Zealand Presbyterian; 
United Brethren and Wesleyan 
Mission. (The Canadian Presby- 
terian Mission expects to join.) 
The Union Theological Col- 
lege has secured as its temporary 
site a house of six rooms.in the 
London Mission compound, but 
steps have already been taken 
to secure a permanent site. The 
present quarters will be used for 
Recitation Rooms, Administra- 
tion Office and Library. Tem- 


porary hostels will be secured in 


the neighborhood of the college. 


The Faculty: A Faculty has_ 


been elected and is composed of 
‘the following missionaries: C. 
A. Nelson, Am. Board; J.M. 
Henry, Ain. Presb. ; P. Jenkins, 


C.M.S.; W. W. Clayson, L.M.S.; . 


G. H. McNeur, New Zealand 
Presb.; E .B. Ward, U.B.M. ; 


CANTON, 


S. G. Tope, Wesleyan Mission. 
The native staff is composed of 
Rev. Yeung Seung Po, L.M.S., 
and Rev. Mo Man Ming, Am. 
Presb., others are still to be 
elected. 


Course of Study. There will be 
two grades, the higher for 
Students who have _ passed 
through a middle school, and a 
lower for those who have not 
passed through a middle school. 
In addition there will be a 
preparatory year to meet the 
needs of students who have not 


had the advantage of a modern 


elementary education or who are 
deficient in Chinese. Each of 
the regular courses covers a 
period of three years. 

The Union Theological Col- 
lege will open October 1st, and 
about 50 students are expected. 


The committee composed of the 


representatives of the 
interested has tried to frame the 
Constitution with the hopes that 
there may be the closest co- 
operation between the Chinese 
Churches and the foreign Mis- 
sions. It was necessary that 
the initial steps should be taken 
by the representatives of the 
Missions, and for some time 
the heavier share of the work 
may be in the hands of the Mis- 
sions ; but, to insure permanency 
and efficiency, we feel that the 
College should be made in- 
creasingly, both as_ regards 
support and control, an enter- 
prise of the Chinese church. 


C. A. NELSON. 


Census of India Report. 


During. the decade rgo1r to 
1911 the population of India as 
a whole increased by 7.1 per 
cent., or if we exclude the gain 
due to the inclusion of new 
areas, 6.4 per cent. 
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The Christian element of the 
population has increased during 
the decade by 32.6 per cent., 
having risen from 2,923,241 to 
3,876,203, an actual increase of 
nearly one million. The num- 
ber of Christians per 10,000 of 
the general population has risen 
from 99 in Igor to 124 in IgII. 
A comparison with previous 
decades will show how rapidly 
the Christians have increased 
in number each decade: 1881, 
1,862,634; 1891, 2,284,380; + 
22.6; I901, 2,923.241, + 28.0; 
IQII, 3,876,203, + 32.6. 

In thirty years (1881-1911) 


the proportion of increase has 


been 108:1 per cent., the total 
numbers having been more than 


The Census Report affords 


interesting figures for compari- 
son of the increase and present 
strength of the various devomi- 
nations of Christians. In the 
Census Romo-Syrians (322,586) 
are very weak reckoned sepa- 
rately; but in comparing the 
strength of Roman Catholics 


with that of other Christians it 
is fair to add the Romo-Syrians 
to Roman Catholics. The Romo- 
Syrians acknowledge the author- 
ity of the Pope; but their 
services are in the Syrian. 
language, and they follow in 
part the Syrian ritual. It will 
be seen that the Roman Catho- 
lics, if we include the Romo- 
Syrians, have more than half the 
Indian Christians. The Anglican - 
Church stands second with one- 
eleventh only of the Indian 
Christians. If account is taken 
of all Christians in India, includ- 
ing Europeans and _  Anglo- 
Indians (Eurasians), the pro- 
portion of Anglicans is higher— 
one-eighth. The Baptists have 
almost reached the number of 
Anglican Indian Christians, only 
falling short by 636. Then 
come the Syrians (Jacobite, 
Reformed, and Chaldean) not 
far behind. After a consider- 
able drop come the Presbyte- 
rians, with the Methodists close 
behind them. Next come the 
Congregationalists. 


COMPARATIVE FIGURES OF INDIAN CHRISTIANS OF VARIOUS 


DENOMINATIONS. 
| Numbers 
per 
| In- 1,000 
Total number Actual crease Indian 


of Indian Christians. Increase. Per Chris- 


In I9gII 


Roman Catholics, including 


In Igor. cent. tians. 


Romo-Syrians ... ... 1,806,854 1,445,091 361,763 25 506 


Roman Catholics, excluding 


Romo-Syrians__... ooo: 8,208,508 . 271,212 24 390 
Romo-Syrians ... ... 413,134 322,583 90,551 28 116 
Anglicans ___... 332,807 213,273 119,534 56 93 
Baptists ... 332,171 216,915 115,256 53.1 93 

| Syrian Christians (Jacobite, 

Reformed, Chaldean) 315,157 248,737 66,420 26.7 88 
Lutherans 216,842 153,768 63,074 
Presbyterians ... ...  ... 164,069 42,799 121,270 2833 46 
Methodists 162,367 68,489 93,878 137 45 
Congregationalists ... 134,240 37,313 96,927. *259.7 38 
Salvationists ... 52,199 18,847 33,352 17.7 15 


*This astonishing increase is largely artificial and is due to the fact that 
many Congregationalists in 1901 were put down as Protestant or Unsectarian. 
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The Roman Catholics gained 
in numbers 271,212, or rather 
361,763, if we include the Romo- 
Syrians increase. The rate of 
increase of Roman Catholics (ex- 
cluding the Romo-Syrians) has 
been 24 per cent. It is to be 
noted that in Madras, where 
the Roman Catholics are most 
numerous, they have grown by 
only 8 per cent., the rate of 
increase of the total population. 
But in Behar and Orissa they 
have gained 68 per cent., and in 
Burma 62 per cent., in Bombay 
35 per cent., and in Bengal 19 

r cent. 


‘‘The most remarkable suc- 


cess is in the Jashpur State 
of the Central Provinces and 


Behar where they have now 


33,000 adherents—chiefly abor- 
iginal Oraons—practically all 
of whom have been gathered 
into the fold since rgor.’’ 

The numbers, including Euro- 
peans and Anglo-Indians, who 


_ declared themselves to be Ang- 


licans were 492,752 in 1g11 and 
360,818 in rg901. This gives an 
increase of 131,934—2.¢., at the 
rate of 36.5 per cent. If we 
take Indian Christians only, and 
again reckon only those who 
declared themselves to be Angli- 
‘cans, the figures are 332,807 for 
and 213,273 for This 
gives an actual increase of 119, 
534——2.e., at the rate of 56 per 
cent. This total increase of 119, 
534 is a little lower than that 
of the Presbyterians, who stand 
next in total increase to the Ro- 
man Catholics, and a little high- 
er than that of the Baptists. The 
rate of increase is a little higher 
than that of the Baptists, more 
than double that of the Roman 
Catholics, but very much lower 
than that of the Presbyterians, 
Salvationists, and Methodists. 
The Baptists are just behind 
the Anglicans in total number 
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of Indian Christians, and have 
had an increase of over one-half 
the total of the year t1gor. 
Where their largest numbers are 
—Madras (in which Presidency 
two-fifths of their total number 
are to be found)—their growth 
has been at the rate of 22 per 
cent. during the decade. In 
Burma, where their numbers are 


now nearly as high as in Madras, 


they have been nearly doubled. 
But this increase is in part arti- 
ficial, as in 1901 many Baptists 
did not return their sect and 
so were not shown as Baptists. 
Their chief work is among the 
Karens, of whom nearly one- 
eighth are now Christians. In 
Burma the Baptists are much 
the largest body of Indian 
Christians—Baptists, 120,549; 
Roman Catholics, 50,770; Ang- 
licans 9,999. 

The Syrians (excluding Romo- 
Syrians) have gained an increase 
of 66,420 or 26.7 percent. By 
far the largest number of Syrian 
Christians are in Travancore 
State. Most of the rest are in 
Cochin. Madras contains over 
20,000. The Roman Syrians 
number 413,134, the Jacobite 
Syrians 225,188, the Reformed 
Syrians 75,848, and the Chaldean 
Syrians 13,777. 

The Lutherans, whose actual 
increase in the decade has been 
63,074 Indians, have increased 
at the rate of 41 per cent.; 104, 
074 out of a total of 216,842 are 
in Madras. Here their increase 
has been at the rate of 35 per 
cent. In the province of Behar 
and Orissa, where their numbers 
are nearly 88,000, they have 
increased at the rate of 43 per 
cent. | 

The Presbyterians have an 
actual increase of 121,270 In- 


_dians, larger than any denomi- 


nation except the Roman Catho- 
lic. Their numbers of 
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have been multiplied three and 
five-sixth times in the course of 
the decade. This increase is 
the most remarkable of all. 
‘* The most phenomenal progress 
has been made in the Punjab, 
which now contains 95,000 Pres- 
byterians, against only 5,000 in 
1901; in the two districts of 
Sialkot and Gujranwala alone 
there are now 52,000 whereas 
in 1901 there were only 500. 
Most of the converts belong to 
the Chuhra Chamar and other 
depressed castes. In the United 
Provinces there are 14,000 Pres- 
byterians, or nearly three times 
as many as in 1gor.’’ These are 
the fruits of the mass movements. 

The Methodists have doubled 
their numbers in the United 
Provinces in the course of the 
decade, and have a large abso- 
lute majority of Christians of 
all races taken together in these 
Provinces—104,148 out of a 
total of 177,949. The Anglicans 
come next with 30,902. If we 


take Indian Christians alone the 


Methodists claim 102,379 out 
of 136,469, the Presbyterians 
9,790 and the Anglicans 6,309. 
Three-fifths of the present 
strength of the Methodists are 
in the United Provinces. Their 
rate of increase has been higher 
in the Punjab, where they now 
number 11,582 Indians, in Bom- 
bay 11,609, Baroda 4,833, and 
Hyderabad 8,121. Their total 


— 


of Indian Christians (162,367) 
is two and one-third times as 
large as in roor. Their total 
increase of Indian Christians in 
the decade has been 93,878. 
The Congregationalists have, 
according to the census figures, 
gained 96,927 Indians, though 
in 1901 their numbers were only 
37,313—at the rate of 259.7 per 
cent. But this astonishing in- 
crease proves to be largely 


artificial, due mainly to Congre- 


gationalists in 1901 being put 
down as Protestant or Unsecta- 
rian. If, as suggested in the 
note on page 387 in vol. i., 
part I, of the census of Igor, 
the figure 59,810 was added to 
37,313, the actual increase in 
the decade would be at once 
reduced to 37,117 or 38 per cent. 
The Congregationalists number 
134,240 Indian Christians. Of 
these 81,499 are in Travancore, 
36,565 in Madras, 11,519 in 
Bombay, and 2,336 in Bengal. 

The Salvationists have grown 
from 18,847 to 52,199 at the 
rate of 176.4 per cent. In the 
Punjab they have now 17,970 as 
against a few hundred in 1901. 
In Travancore their present 
strength of 16,759 is five times | 
what it was ten years ago. In 
Bombay they number 9,924 In- 
dians, in Madras 4,876, in 
Baroda 1,540. 


Extracts from Review of Census of 
India Report in ‘‘ Hast and West.” 


The Month 


CHINA’S NEUTRALITY, 


When it became evident that Japan 
would take a part in the war in 
Europe by assisting her ally to bold 
the forces in Tsingtao in check, 
rumor-mongers became very busy 
and there was considerable uneasiness 
in the Chinese minds. However, 
with the actual declaration of war by 


Japan, matters became more definite. 
Furthermore, since the scope of Jap- 
anese action was definitely limited 
and the Japanese assurances with 
regard to action against China were 
deemed satisfactory by both China 
and the United States, the outlook as 
regards China became more hopeful. 
Japan also promised to assist in pre- 
venting revolutionaries from taking 
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stir up disorder. The question of 
China’s neutrality presented a knotty 
roblem. It was solved by China 
disclaiming all responsibility for 
military steps taken in connection 
with the siege and attack on Tsingtao 
within the radius of which it was 
necessary for. velligerent troops to 
act. This move was felt to be a wise 
one. Germany, however, expressed 
her dissatisfaction with it and threa- 


tened to take action in future to deal . 


with this breach of neutrality. 


ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION FELLOW- 
SHIP IN MEDICINE. 


The Rockefeller Foundation offers 
to Chinese graduates in medicine a 
limited number of Fellowships which 
will enable them to pursue their 
medical studies in the U.S.A. These 
fellowships are open to students now 
in China, or already studying in 
foreign countries, and may be used 
for any type of medical work approved 
by the Rockefeller Foundation. They 
will consist of $1,000 (gold) annually, 
and will be granted for one year only. 
An allowance for travelling expenses 
will be made when necessary. If the 
record of the holder of the fellowship 
is satisfactory he may continue to be 
granted the use annually for a series 
of years. 

Applicants for the Fellowship should 
address the China Medical Commis- 
sion, Rockefeller Foundation, 26 


Broadway, New York.— 7he National 


Review. 


RED CROSS COMMISSION. 


The work of the Hwai River Con-~ 
servancy: Commission as far as the 
actual field is concerned is completed. 
The Commission was assisted very 
materially by the results of two years 
of instrumental surveys in the flood 
region by the Kiangsu Survey Stu- 
dents. The maps and plans thus 
obtained were found of great value 
by the Board. The work of these 
students should be credited to Mr. 
_Chang Chien who is responsible for 
the educational appointment of the 
Kiangsu students connected with 
these surveys, As a result of the 
investigations made it is hoped that 
better results can be obtained than 
were anticipated before. The report 
of the Commission will probably be 
submitted to the Red Cross Society 
in October, 
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THE PUBLIC PEACE. 


It has been greatly feared that with 
the advent of the war and the with- 
drawal of foreign troops from the 
interior of China there might be out- 
bursts of lawlessness. Up to the 
present there have not only been no 
such disturbances of the public peace, 
but there have been no signs of any. 
On the contrary the very regions 


which a year ago were centres of 


disaffection, and even of armed con- 
flict between the rebel forces and the 
government troops are at present 
remarkably quiet. The Government 
has taken no risks. Wherever there 
has been the least indication of unrest 
the Government has made thorough 
enquiries and has strengthened the 
forces of law and order, so that the . 
local officials have sufficient backing 
of force to put moral dispositions into 
the hearts of the great bulk of the 
populace. As for many reports that 
are current of rebel activity, they are 
to be read with some discrimination. 
There is not the slightest doubt that 
they are ex-rebel soldiers, even officers 
holding ranks as high as that of a 
general, self-appointed of course, who 
would be glad enough of any sort of 
disturbance, but the closest enquiry 
seems to show that they are lacking 
in funds and hence in followers. 
More than that there is no popular 
desire for anything but peace and 
good order. On every side there are 
signs of contentedness with the pres- 
ent regime, which is preserving the 

ace and thus fulfilling the primary 

uty of a Government.— 7he National 
Keview. 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


At Kiangchow, Shansi, the order 
has gone forth that the Confucian 
sacrifices are to be observed in Sep- 
tember; as a result the Confucian 
temple is being repaired and instrue- 
tions have been given that those who 
formerly attended to the needs of 
these sacrifices should resume their 
duties, taking care that the sacrifices 
be conducted with the old time 
dignity. 

We learn that the Buddhists in 
Tsiangto have opened a public dis- 
pensary for the free treatment of 
diseases and the free distribution of 
medicine. This is probably an at- 
tempt to imitate the Mission hos- 
pitals. Eight Chinese doctors are 
treating about three hundred patients 
daily. 
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BSIRTHS. 


AT San Yuan Hsien, August 15th, to 
Mr. and Mrs. ANDREW YouncGc, E. 
B. M., a daughter (Hannah Arm- 
strong). 

AT Chikongshan, August 25th, to Mr. 
and Mrs. E. G. Bkvis, C. I. M.,a 
daughter (Lois Jane). 

At Taikuhsien, August 29th, to Mr. 
and Mrs. JESSE B. WOLFR, A. B.C. 
F. M., ason (Walter Husted). 

AT Kanchow, September 3rd, to Mr. 
and Mrs. W. H. Srn«s, C. I. M., a 
daughter (Ethel Edia). 

AT Kuling, September 7th, to Mr. and 
Mrs. C. Best, C. I. M., a daughter 
(Helen). 

AT Mokanshan, September roth, to 
Rev. and Mrs. K. VAN EV&RA, 
A. P. M., a daughter (Louise). 

AT Taianfu, September 13th, to Prof. 
and Mrs. Perry C. Hanson, M. 
E. M., a daughter (#lizabeth 
Moody). 

AT Kiangyin, September 14th, to Rev. 
and Mrs. Ll. I. MorFetr, S. P. M., 
a son (Newton Craig). 


MARRIAGES. 


AT Shanghai, September 21st, Mr. 
HuGuH McKay, P. M. P., to Miss 
EVANGELINE HUDSON TAYLOR. 

AT Yokohama, August 25th, Miss 
ETHEL TRIBE, M.D., to Rev. Trm- 
OTHY RICHARD, D.D., C. L.S., and 
E. B.M., Shanghai. 


DEATHS. 


AT Lichuanhsien, August 26th, Lrtiy 
PALMBERG, one year old daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs, PALMBERG, S. C. 
A. M., from dysentery. 

At Kanchow, September 4th, 
SINKS. 

At Liaochow, September 11th, Mary, 
aged 2 years and 3 months, third 
daughter of Rev. and Mrs. J. HOMER 
BriGnt of the Church of the Breth- 
ren Mission, from dysentery. 

AT Hangchow, September r2th, the 
Rev. J. J. Mkapows, C. I. M. 


ARRIVALS. 


August 25th, Mr. and Mrs. W. Hac- 
Qvisr and two children (ret.), A. J. 
BOWEN, M, E. (ret.). 


August 30th, Miss DELIA 
BEE, M. E. M. 

September 2nd, Rev. J. M. Barn, 
com’, P. M. South, Dr, and Mrs, 
M. A. C, M. (ret.), 
Miss J. RICKETTS, A. P. M., (ret.), 
Mr. D. P. FRARY, Yale Mission, 
Mr. and Mrs. F. W. BANKHARDr, 
M. E. M., and 3 children (ret.), 
Rev. and Mrs. E. Forp, M.E. M., 
and 2 children (ret.). 

September 7th, Rev. and Mrs. A. W. 
MARTIN, M, E. M., and § children 
({ret.). | 

September 8th, Mr. G. F. DRAFFIN 

September 11th, Dr. and Mrs. W. W. 
WILLIAMS, M. E. M., and 2 chil- 
dren (ret.), Mr. K.S. LATOuRETTE, 
M, E. M., and Mr. R. G. URcH, A. 


September 16th, Rev. and Mrs. EDGarR 
K. Morrow, M. E. M., and Rev. 
G. A. MILLER, San Jose, Cal. 
visiting M. E. M. 

September 17th, Miss S, TAYLor, E. 
M. (ret.), Miss B. PtkR and Miss 
M. POHNERT, both E. M. 

September 17th, Misses M. A. Ep- 
warns and K. E. Cooke (ret.), 
and Misses S. I. STEVENS and R. 
M. MATHESON. 

September 23rd, Rev. and Mrs, J. H. 

upsON, A. P. M., (ret.), Rev. and 

Mrs. W. R. JOHNSON, M. E. M. and 
3 children (ret.), Mr. and Mrs, N. 
Benson, Mr. and Mrs, J. L. BEN- 
SON, Mr. and Mrs. FRIBERG and 2 
children (ret), Mr. and Mrs. G. 
CARLBERG, Mr. and Mrs, J. J. 
LINDELL, Mr. and Mrs. D. W. 
VIKNER, Miss HANNAH COLBERG, 
Miss INGEBORG NysTUL, (ret.), all 
of the Augustane Synod Mission ; 
Mr. and Mrs. STORAASHI, Nor. 
Luth. Mission, Miss DAVENPORT, 
and Miss N. R. D& JonG, both 


DEPARTURES. 


September rath, Mrs. G. E. Sim- 
MONS, Mr. TripPET, both C. P. M., 
and Mr. and Mrs. Douthie and two 
children, Brethren Mis. 

September 22nd, Miss Hook, Ch. 
of Eng. Zenana Mission. 

September 25th, Miss SARa BRACK- 
BILL, C. M. M. : 
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